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Foreword 


* 


This book has been published, on the initiative of the British Group of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union, to celebrate the holding of the 62nd Annual 
Conference of the Union in London in 1975. 

Its author is well qualified to tell the story of the Union, with which he 
was associated for many years and dately as its Assistant Secretary General. 
Surprisingly little published ‘material is available of the history of the 
Union, bearing in mind the important part it has played in the development 
of inter-parliamentary relations since its foundation. Mr James Douglas, 
from the considerable research that he has done of original sources, has 
written a work that will not only be of great interest to the general reader, 
but will also provide a valuable historical record of the development of 
one of the most notable movements of our time. 

The history of the Inter-Parliamentary Union is at the same time a 
striking record of what can be achieved even by ordinary back-bench 
members of Parliament and a challenge to each new generation of Parlia- 
mentarians to complete what they have begun. The IPU owes its existence 
to the dreem of two men, Randal Cremer and Frederick Passy, and their 
remarkable dedication to making their dream come true. With limited 
resources and very little Governmental encouragement, they succeeded in 
their own lifetime in building from nothing an organisation which gathered 
within itself representatives of most of the Parliaments of the world; which 
was largely instrumental in establishing the Permanent Arbitration Court 
in The Hague; and which persuaded the United States of America to take 
the initiative in calling the second Hague Conference for Peace. After the 
death of Cremer and Passy, the Union continued to grow and to play a 
definitive role in dealing with the economic and financial problems that 
followed the First World War, and in the implementation of the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact in conjunction with the appropriate Committees of the 
League of Nations. 

Following the Second World War, the problems of peace, prosperity 
and security have been compounded. The record of the Union’s past 
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achievements in all these fields is a proud one, and is recorded faithfully 
in this book. 

It will serve to remind each successive generation of members of the 
rock from which the IPU was hewn, and the faith upon which it was built: 


‘that by personal contact and friendship between members 
of all Parliaments, we can secure the firm establishment 

and development of democratic institutions and the advance- 
ment of the work of international peace and 

cooperation among all nations.’ 


her Mates 


Chairman of the British Group of the 
Inter-Parliamentary Union 


Preface 


* 


The pages which follow do not pretend to provide an exhaustive study of 
Inter-Parliamentary Union history, or to examine in depth the structure 
and the constantly changing Statutes and Rules of the Organisation. 
However, an attempt has been made to portray some of the major trends 
and developments which have affected the Union since the year of its 
foundation. In the course of research some original material was brought 
to light and this has helped, it is hoped, to give a measure of fresh interest 
to the text. 

The author is indebted to the Secretary General of the Union, Mr P-C 
Terenzio, and to the Deputy Secretary General, Mr Pierre Cornillon, for 
the facilities which they so courteously offered at Union headquarters. 
Similarly, without the help given by the Librarian of the Union’s Inter- 
national Centre of Parliamentary Documentation it would have been 
difficult to compile the book. 

Thanks are also due to Mr Kenji Fukunaga, President of the Japanese 
Inter-Parliamentary Group, who prompted the original research work, 
and to Mr Kenneth Bradshaw, Clerk of the Overseas Office in the House of 
Commons, and Brigadier Paul Ward, Secretary of the British Inter- 
Parliamentary Group, for their advice and help. 

Finally, the author is grateful for the use of the Library and research 
services of the United Nations Geneva Office, the library of the University 
of Cambridge and that of the British Museum in London. 


Preface to Second Edition 
The first edition of this book has sold out with gratifying speed. This 
second edition has a new Chapter - The London Conference (1975) and 
After - which brings the story of the Union up to date. 
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Origins and Early Aims 


* 


The gathering together of a group of men for the purposes of discussion 
and debate on questions of national policy, men elected to represent the 
views of the electors in the towns and villages from whence they came, 
that is to say a ‘parlement’, as it was called in the original French, is an 
institution which dates back for many centuries. It would seem that the 
idea was born in Europe. Iceland’s Parliament, the A/thing, commenced 
viable debates in 930. In England, the House of Commons, the popular 
chamber of the so-called Mother of Parliaments, was first summoned on 
20 January 1265 by Simon de Montfort: it consisted of men elected by the 
English counties, cities and boroughs as their representatives to Parliament 
at Westminster. 

Despite this long history it was not until the end of the nineteenth 
century that the idea burgeoned of national Parliaments establishing 
contact with each other and exchanging ideas among their members. 
Even then, this revolutionary idea, as it seemed at the time, was arrived at 
largely by chance and as a by-product of other political and social 
movements. 

In the years following the Congress of Vienna in 1815 — the first truly 
international conference whose procedures and rules were utilised by the 
League of Nations a century later—a number of peace movements and 
societies sprang up throughout Europe. By 1870 there were as many 
as thirty. Prominent among them were the French Friends of Peace 
with Frederic Passy, one of the co-founders of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, as its President; the International League of Peace and Liberty in 
Geneva; and in England the British Peace Society founded in 1816 a year 
after the Congress of Vienna, and the Workmen’s Peace Association 
established by William Randal Cremer, the other co-founder of the 
Union. 

Though each of them headed a movement for peace in his own country, 
the Union’s two founders came from very different backgrounds. Cremer 
grew up in humble circumstances whilst Passy came from a wealthy family 
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and was a man of independent means. Cremer started his career as a 
journeyman carpenter. Later he became the Secretary of his Trade Union 
and a journalist. He was an ardent activist for peace during the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870-71; and in 1871 he founded the Workmen’s Peace 
Association of which mention has already been made. This Association 
later became the International Arbitration League which continued in 
existence for many years. In 1967 funds from this body which was then in 
dissolution went towards the foundation of the Randal Cremer 
Parliamentary Library at the Union’s Headquarters at Geneva. 

Cremer was elected to the House of Commons as a Liberal Member 
when he was 57. He sat for the Haggerston constituency in Hackney, a 
northern suburb of London. 

However, his work in favour of arbitration and inter-parliamentary 
meetings and exchanges would not have had the success it did without the 
help of Frederic Passy, who had wide contacts, influence and money, and 
could speak and write well. He was elected for the Neuilly-sur-Seine consti- 
tuency of Paris in 1881. By then he was already known as an ardent pacifist 
and was President of the Friends of Peace, a society he had founded in 
1867. Once elected Passy was soon well known for his radical opinions and 
his criticisms of French colonial policy. It was Passy, with his friends and 
influence in Paris, who ensured the participation of French Members of 
Parliament in the work which Cremer advocated. 

In fact Cremer and Passy complemented each other, and in their close 
collaboration lay the seeds of success for the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 
An incident at The Hague some years after its foundation later threw an 
interesting light on their friendship. A German Senator Dr Dohrn, in 
proposing a toast, referred to Passy as being the father of the inter- 
parliamentary conferences. This remark prompted Passy to write a note to 
Cremer in the following terms ‘My dear Friend: I do not remember if you 
were at the banquet in Scheveningen; if you were I have nothing to tell 
you; if not, I hope you have heard of Dr Dohrn’s toast directed to me as 
Father of the Conference, and of my answer that I was only a second 
Father, and that you were the first one’. Cremer much appreciated this 
note and he refers to it prominently when he gives his own account of the 
foundation of the Union.! 

It was in peace societies and associations, such as those headed by 
Passy and Cremer, that the idea of international arbitration was born and 
developed, and this in its turn led directly to inter-parliamentary contacts. 
The desire for arbitration arose from the strong anti-war feelings held by 


1 Although it is obviously a somewhat partisan account, it is of no little historical 
interest and it is therefore included as Appendix 1 to this volume. 
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many of the more radical thinkers in Europe and America at that time. It is 
perhaps surprising to recall now that in October 1886 Cremer moved a 
motion in the British House of Commons asking for the withdrawal of 
British troops then occupying Egypt. Nearly one hundred members of the 
House of Commons supported his proposal - a sizeable minority. War was 
an ever present threat in the Europe of those days. The pages of The 
Arbitrator,! published in London, or L’Arbitre, published in Paris, were 
full of demands for an end to threats of going to war and for the settlement 
of disputes by arbitration and negotiation. 

The same sentiment found expression in the British House of Commons 
in 1887 when an address was drawn up to be presented to President 
Cleveland of the United States. It was signed by 233 Members. Cremer was 
the initiator of this move. He had invited Andrew Carnegie, the Scottish- 
American industrialist and author of Triumphant Democracy, to visit 
London and confer with Members of Parliament and the Workmen’s 
Peace Association on a possible treaty of arbitration between Britain and 
the USA. This meeting took place in Anderton’s Hotel in Fleet Street, 
London, the centre of the newspaper world, thus exemplifying Cremer’s 
touch as a publicist for his chosen ideas. 

As the result of this meeting a deputation of British Members of 
Parliament (including Cremer) and three representatives of the Trade 
Union Congress travelled to Washington and were introduced to President 
Cleveland on 31 October 1887 in the White House by Andrew Carnegie. 
The address which was left with the President read as follows: 


The undersigned Members of the British Parliament learn with the utmost 
satisfaction that various proposals have been introduced into Congress, urging 
the Government of the United States to take the necessary steps for concluding 
with the Government of Great Britain, a Treaty, which shall stipulate that any 
differences or disputes arising between the two Governments, which cannot be 
adjusted by diplomatic agency, shall be referred to Arbitration. Should such a 
proposal happily emanate from the Congress of the United States, our best 
influence shall be used to ensure its acceptance by the Government of Great 
Britain. The conclusion of such a Treaty would be a splendid example to those 
nations who are wasting their resources in war-provoking institutions, and might 
induce other Governments to join the peaceful compact. 


The proposal for a Treaty foundered, no doubt on the US govern- 
ment’s traditional objections to entering into entangling agreements with 
European countries. But the US Congress in its 1887/88 session held a 
number of debates on the subject of arbitration and some bills were 


1 The official organ of the Workmen’s Peace Association. 
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introduced. These were for the most part referred to the Committees 
dealing with foreign affairs in each House and buried. Nevertheless 
there was a considerable groundswell in the US Congress which was 
reflected in a joint resolution passed by the two Houses of the US Congress 
requesting the President of the United States 


to invite from time to time, as occasions may arise, negotiations with any govern- 
ment with which the United States has or may have diplomatic relations, to the 
end that any differences or disputes arising between the two governments which 
cannot be adjusted by diplomatic agency may be referred to arbitration and be 
peaceably adjusted by such means. 


In view of the constitutional powers of the Senate to advise and consent to 
treaties entered into by the US Government, the participation of that 
House in the resolution was especially significant. 

But although in America the initiative for a Treaty of arbitration might 
be said to have failed, interest was not lacking in France and Britain. In 
June 1887 in the French Chamber of Deputies Frederic Passy had also 
introduced a motion calling for a perpetual treaty with the USA in order 
to settle disputes by arbitration. It was not altogether surprising therefore 
that Cremer, the chief propagandist of the arbitration movement in 
Britain, should make direct contact with his alter ego in France. He visited 
Paris in June 1888 where he was received by the French Foreign Minister 
and also held conversations with Passy, who had introduced him to the 
Foreign Minister, and others. A meeting was held at the house of M. Jules 
Gaillard, a Member of the lower House. Here it was agreed to convene a 
meeting of French and British parliamentarians in Paris at the end of 
October 1888, at the time of the French international exhibition. Thus the 
groundwork was laid for the first inter-parliamentary meeting. 

The text of that original letter of invitation, which was sent to all the 
233 British Members of Parliament who had signed the address to the 
President of the USA read as follows: 


Paris, 6 August 1888. 


Dear Sir,- Two hundred and thirty-three members of the British 
Parliament and one hundred and twenty members of the French Parliament 
have signed memorials in favour of treaties of arbitration with the United 
States of America. The United States’ Senate have authorised the President 
of the United States to conclude treaties of arbitration with any Govern- 
ment willing to do so. The desire for such treaties increases daily; but we 
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believe that such desire can be greatly quickened and strengthened if the 

members of the French and British Parliaments can be brought to agree 

upon a definite course of action. We therefore cordially invite you to attend 

a Conference between the members of the French and British Parliaments 

on 31 October. The Conference will be strictly confined to members of 

Parliament. The proceedings will commence at nine in the morning. A 

further advice will indicate the place of meeting. An early reply will be 

esteemed a favour by 

Yours 

FREDERIC Passy; JULES GAILLARD (VAUCLUSE); 

GAILLARD (Puy-DE-D6ME); A LALANDE; BARODET; 

JULES SIEGFRIED; MONTANT; SABATIER; LYONNAIS; 

Yves GUYOT; FERDINAND FAURE; AND OTHERS, 

MEMBERS OF THE FRENCH PARLIAMENT. 


This letter was the precursor of the many letters of invitation from 
Parliaments throughout the world to their fellow parliamentarians within 
the IPU to attend Inter-Parliamentary Conferences. 

The meeting was duly held in the Grand Hotel in Paris on 31 October 
1888 and was attended by 25 members of the French Parliament and 9 of 
the British Parliament. Frederic Passy was elected to the Chair and 
subsequently William Randal Cremer and Sir George Campbell were 
elected Vice Presidents. T Burt and Jules Gaillard were elected Secretaries. 
The Arbitrator in reporting the Conference remarked that ‘One of its most 
gratifying features was the presence of four of the seven working men 
members of the (French) Chamber of Deputies.’ 

Understandably enough the resolutions adopted at that first meeting 
were not world-shaking. They requested that the decisions reached 
should be conveyed to thé Governments of France, Great Britain and the 
USA: and they appealed for support from other Parliaments, the Press and 
the public. A Committee was appointed to carry out the decisions and to 
convene a Conference the following year. Decision Number 4 deserves 
special mention as it stated: ‘a further Conference to include Members of 
other Parliaments be held next year for the continuance of the work now 
entered upon at this preliminary Conference.’ 

Thus the way was paved for the formal foundation of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Union. In February 1889 at a meeting of the Council of the 
International Arbitration League which had evolved from Cremer’s 
Workmen’s Peace Association, it was resolved that the end of June would 
be a convenient time for holding the Parliamentary Conference and that 
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| the League should undertake to issue notices to the members of the 
| British and American Parliaments, leaving the French Committee to issue 
| invitations to the members of the French, Italian, Spanish, Belgian and 
other Parliaments on the European Continent: ‘the circulars of invitation 
to be signed in all cases by the French and British Members appointed at 
the Preliminary Conference held in Paris last Autumn.’ By June 1889 
representatives of no fewer than 13 Parliaments had promised to attend 
the Paris Conference at the end of the month stated an article in The 
Arbitrator of May/June 1889. It then quoted a couplet from Tennyson, 
which was used many years later in another context as the conclusion of an 
inscription on a gift presented to the late Viscount Stansgate when he 
terminated his Presidency of the Inter-Parliamentary Council in 1957: 
‘In the Parliament of Man, the Federation of the World’. 
It had been intended that this first Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
would be held in the Town Hall (Mairie) of the 7th Paris arrondissement 
(St Sulpice). However, Cremer was unhappy with the facilities offered 
and the experiences of the Peace Congress which had just been held there. 
At the last moment he decided to hire rooms in a hotel, the Continental. 
History does not record what French reactions were to this sudden change 
of plan. 
Thus, the Union officially came into being in the Hotel Continental in 
Paris on 29 June 1889. There were 96 members of Parliament present 
representing 9 different countries (France, Great Britain, Belgium, 
Hungary, Spain, Denmark, Italy, USA and Liberia). In commenting on 
this first meeting The Arbitrator of July/August 1889 had this to say: ‘A 
notable and pleasant feature of the proceedings was the absence of long 
speeches. Several of the Continental Members present understood our 
language and several English Members understood theirs so that the 
labours of M. Eschenauer, the able and courteous interpreter, were 
greatly lightened’. 











The Early Conferences 


% 


With the launching of the Paris Conference in 1889 inter-parliamentary 
meetings became a reality. Although attendance at that first conference 
did not come up to expectations, there were nevertheless 56 French 
Members of Parliament present, 28 British, 5 Italians and single members 
from Belgium, Denmark, Hungary, Liberia, Spain and the USA. There 
would assuredly have been a greater American representation if the 
meeting had been held when Congress was not in session. 

The primary aim of the first and immediately succeeding Conferences 
was to forward the idea of international arbitration. Indeed the title 
‘Inter-Parliamentary Conference for International Arbitration’ was to 
continue until 1899 when the name changed to ‘Inter-Parliamentary 
Union’. Cremer, of course, had the idea of arbitration at heart and in the 
early days of the Union both he and Passy concentrated on this objective. 
The first three resolutions adopted in Paris referred specifically to 
arbitration. 

Another resolution — the fifth - was of interest for the future organisa- 
tion of inter-Parliamentary Conferences: it provided that further inter- 
parliamentary meetings would take place each year in one of the cities of 
the various countries represented at the Conference. This resolution 
opened the way for the Union to continue its activities. The sixth resolu- 
tion set up a multi-national committee of sixteen members to prepare for 
the next conference. This committee met immediately following the 
meeting in Paris. It elected as its President an Englishman, the Hon. 
Philip Stanhope, later to become Lord Weardale and play a prominent 
part in the Union. It also took various decisions with regard to the next 
Conference including the choice of London for its venue and 1890 for its 
date. It is of some interest that Mr Justin Whiting, the sole representative 
of the US Congress, served on this committee. 

Despite the election of Stanhope the organisational work for the 
London Conference was done by Cremer. By 29 May 1890 he had sent 
out a letter of invitation in English, French and German to every member 
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of the following Parliaments, a formidable task: American, British, 
Belgian, Danish, Dutch, French, German, Hungarian, Italian, Norwegian, 
Swedish, Swiss and Spanish. It was also hoped to add Austria, Greece, 
Luxembourg and Portugal. Strangely enough Liberia was not included, 
although there had been a Liberian member at the Paris Conference. The 
session itself was scheduled for 22 and 23 July and an interesting post- 
script to the letter of invitation stated: “The Conference will be strictly 
confined to those who were present at the Paris Conference and to members 
of existing Parliaments! and the deliberations will be restricted to the con- 
sideration of the best means of advancing the principle of arbitration and 
cognate subjects....” This postscript raises two interesting points: the 
words ‘existing Parliaments’ were to have considerable significance in the 
later life of the IPU; and the emphasis on arbitration shows very clearly 
the strong hand of Cremer. 

Cremer’s work came to fruition on 22 July 1890 in the banqueting hall 
of the Metropole Hotel in London when 108 members of Parliaments 
representing 12 different countries (Britain, France, Germany, Austria, 
Holland, Italy, Spain, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Belgium and Greece) 
came together. Once again in London, as in Paris, the opening resolutions 
adopted by the Conference were concerned with arbitration. However, the 
fifth was to prove of considerable significance and is worthy of full 
quotation. It stated ‘As closer relations between the members of various 
Parliaments would make for peace, the Conference recommends the 
appointment of a Parliamentary Committee for each country with a view 
to the interchange of ideas and the consideration of disputes as they may 
arise’. Here then was the first sign of a move towards a permanent organisa- 
tion of wider scope. Another idea of equal promise was contained in the 
sixth resolution which stated that the Conferences would continue to be 
held yearly. Rome was chosen for the next Conference. On 3 November 
1891 it was opened at the Capitol, later meetings being held in the Bell’ 
Arte Palace. Seventeen European Parliaments were represented including 
for the first time Portugal, Serbia, Rumania and Switzerland. The total 
number of Members of Parliament attending was 193. One of the British 
delegates was David Lloyd-George, a future British Prime Minister. 

The invitation sent out by the Italian Committee on 1 July 1891 
embodied a significant change in the priorities and purposes of these 
Conferences. It proposed that the first subject for discussion would be the 
constitution of an international parliamentary committee and the Con- 
ference’s work would be directed primarily towards the strengthening of 
‘our inter-parliamentary organisation’. 

1 Author’s italics. 
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Who precisely had initiated these new proposals it is a little difficult 
now to discover. Cremer had been in Rome at the end of April for a visit 
to the Italian Committee but it seems hardly likely that he would have 
yielded priority for his arbitration theme. The initiator may have been the 
Secretary of the Italian Committee, and later the first IPU Secretary- 
General, the Marquis Beniamino Pandolfi. Cremer was certainly against 
the idea of setting up any form of central secretariat or permanent organisa- 
tion in the sense of a civil service. In his report on the Conference of 1891 
he expressed his point of view quite clearly and, when discussing whether 
or not the Conference had been a success, he stated ‘The one great mistake 
was in subordinating everything to the question of setting up a permanent 
international bureau and secretariat. ... The proposal although ultimately 
adopted is almost certain ~ at least for some time — to be found impracti- 
cable; and the effect of the breakdown may be to retard the inter- 
parliamentary movement which is becoming a factor in European politics’. 

Cremer was by no means alone in opposing the establishment of a 
permanent secretariat. It was said that Inter-Parliamentary Conferences 
should first build up their attendance and strength in order to gain influence 
and respect. It was also pointed out that funds were not available for a 
permanent body. While France, Italy, Switzerland and Rumania were 
generally favourably disposed towards the idea, Germany, Britain and 
Austria were against it. Various drafts were proposed and finally the 
Bureau (Steering Committee) proposed one modified text to the Con- 
ference. That text was itself further amended by Passy and Pandolfi, and 
the final version adopted was very different from the original. With hind- 
sight there can be no doubt that, however good the arguments of the 
opposition, the Conference made a step forward in resisting them. The 
final text was apparently adopted without any contrary votes but with a 
number of members abstaining. After establishing a Conference Bureau 
(Steering Committee) as an International Parliamentary Committee to 
take any necessary steps to settle potential conflicts peacefully, there 
followed four clauses which bore directly on the new and more permanent 
shape of the organisation. They read as follows: 


Para 5 The annual Conference will be convoked by the Parliamentary Com- 
mittee of the country chosen as the place of meeting. Each Parliamentary 
Committee, beside, may convene an extraordinary Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference. The convener will indicate the place of meeting and the 
object of the gathering. 

Para 6 In order to facilitate the accomplishment of this duty, or the exercise of 
this right by the Parliamentary Committees, the third Conference 
recognises the necessity of having a General Secretariat whose office it 
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should be to keep records and statistics, to serve as a Bureau of informa- 
tion to all Parliamentary Committees, and to propose, under their 
authority, the consideration of questions to be brought before the 
Conferences. 

Para 7 The direction of the Secretariat shall be confided to a General Secretary 
nominated annually by the Conference. He will be personally responsible 
for the administration of the General Secretariat. 

Para 8 The General Secretary will have the power to install the central office in 
the city where he resides; but the office should be organised in such a 
manner that a section can at any time be transferred, with the registers 
and necessary documents, to the Parliamentary Committee charged with 
the duty of convening the ordinary Conferences, or when it is necessary 
with the duty of convening an extraordinary Conference. 


Finally, the Rome Conference proposed that the agenda of the 
following year’s Conference at Berne, Switzerland, should include an 
item on its agenda regarding the organisation of a Court of Arbitration. 
This decision was to have concrete results for the Union within the next 
few years. 

The Rome Conference had been important and had, in a positive way, 
launched a permanent inter-parliamentary organisation. Once the 
portmanteau resolution on organisation had been agreed to, the meeting 
unanimously elected the Marquis Pandolfi as the first Secretary-General 
of the new General Secretariat. 

The new Secretary-General! took up the duties of his office with 
characteristic energy. Within a month he had addressed a letter to all 
participants at the Rome Conference setting out in detail his views for the 
organisation of the office, and the liaison duties which he felt it should 
undertake. In this letter the Secretariat is said for the first time to be ready 
to ‘be at the service of National Committees [the precursors of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Groups] for the convocation of ordinary or extraordinary 
conferences, for the publication of their resolutions and to keep them in 
communication with other committees’. Also a first mention is made in 
this letter of what was to become later the Inter-Parliamentary Bulletin, 
the Union’s own official publication. In fact, Pandolfi specifically refers to 
an ‘official bulletin published monthly or bi-monthly’. Many of the 
suggestions made by the new Secretary-General were to find their way 
into the Rules of the Bureau. One final suggestion in his letter is worthy of 
quotation in full as it pointed to the way in which the Union’s activities 
might be financed. Pandolfi proposed that ‘in order to defray the expenses 
of the Secretary-General a voluntary subscription shall be opened among 


1] have chosen to use the more modern version of the title. 
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members of Parliaments and friends of peace. The duty of asking the 
official assistance of Parliaments will be left to the initiative of the National 
Parliamentary Committees’. This proposal led later to the laying of secure 
financial foundations for the Union. 

As early as February 1892 the Executive Committee of the Swiss Parlia- 
mentary Group (perhaps here the first use of this term) and its President, 
National Councillor Gobat circulated a preliminary note on the organi- 
sation of the Berne Conference to the Parliamentary Groups (again the 
same word was used) of all European countries. It outlined an agenda 
which inter alia dealt with the definitive organisation of the annual Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference Bureau which was agreed at Rome and with the 
organisation of the Permanent Central Bureau and General Secretariat. 
Another item on the Agenda was the appearance for the first time of the 
Secretary-General’s report on his activities in the previous year. This item 
continues to this day to appear on the agendas of Conferences, although the 
content of the Secretary-General’s Report has seen many changes over the 
years. 

The final invitation and convocation was sent out by the Swiss Group 
on I June 1892 and the Conference was scheduled for August 29 to 31. 
This Swiss idea of sending out a preliminary notice and then following it 
later with a more detailed invitation was to continue for many years and 
was not discontinued until the early 1960s. 

The Berne meeting attracted 113 Members of Parliaments, considerably 
fewer than Rome the year before. Twelve European Parliaments were 
represented. The Minister for Honduras and San Salvador (accredited to 
Berne, one assumes) also attended for reasons which are unclear. Meetings 
took place in the chamber of the Swiss National Council, the first time that 
a conference had sat within the precincts of a Parliament. Official blessing 
was given to the Conference by the Swiss Government which entertained 
delegates after the session ended at the Victoria Hotel in Interlaken. In a 
note on the proceedings Cremer remarks that the ‘invitations to the banquet 
were not confined to members of the Conference but extended to their 
wives, daughters, sweethearts and friends, the company numbering about 
350°. For this reason among others the Swiss Conference was generally 
accounted a success. 

The adoption of the Rome resolution on the establishment of a general 
secretariat was not the last word on the matter. The provision in the 
resolution about transferring part of the office each year to the site of the 
conference posed formidable difficulties. There was a need for a permanent 
office. During the debate on the point at Berne most members, including 
the majority of those from Britain and Germany, were in favour of Dr 
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Gobat’s proposal for a central permanent bureau to be located in Berne. 
The resolution adopted by the Conference was in the following form: 


(a) A central permanent bureau shall be created and designated the ‘Inter- 
Parliamentary Bureau for International Arbitration’. The seat of the Bureau 
shall be at Berne. 

(b) The Bureau shall be composed of not less than five, and not more than ten, 
members, chosen at each Conference from among the representatives of 
various countries, the Swiss member to be President of the Bureau and the 
delegated Administrator. 

(c) The attributes of the Bureau shall be as follows: 

(i) To keep a register of the National Parliamentary Groups. 

(ii) To maintain relations with the members of all Parliaments with a view 
to the creation of National Parliamentary groups in all countries. 

(iii) To convene the Inter-Parliamentary Conferences and see to the 
execution of their resolutions. 

(iv) To be the central organ of the National Parliamentary groups for all that 
concerns their mutual relations. 

(v) Tocollect and preserve all documents relating to International Arbitra- 
tion and Peace. 

(vi) To take all necessary measures for advancing the aims of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Conference. 

(vii) The expenses of the Bureau shall be defrayed by the National 
Parliamentary groups in proportion to the population of the countries 
to which they belong. 


Members of the Bureau were elected from Germany, Austria, France, 
Britain, Spain, Holland, Italy (the Marquis Pandolfi) Rumania, Denmark 
and Switzerland. The Swiss member, Dr Gobat, was appointed to be both 
President and the new Secretary-General. It should not be forgotten that 
at this time the Bureau including the Secretary General consisted entirely 
of Members of Parliament. It continued to be composed in this way until 
1908 when it was transformed into the Executive Committee of the Union, 
and the term bureau came to describe the Union’s secretariat headed by 
the Secretary-General and consisting of the Union’s permanent secretariat. 

Apart from the organisational questions the Conference at Berne in 
1892 took two other important decisions. One, made upon the initiative of a 
French member, M. Trarieux, pledged members to urge on their respective 
Governments the conclusion of a treaty of arbitration with the USA. This 
recommendation replaced that relating to the Court of International 
Arbitration, which had been proposed at the Rome Conference of 1891. 
The second important matter was the decision to meet in Christiana (Oslo) 
the year following. 

However, this Conference never took place - although a Portuguese 
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invitation to meet in Lisbon had been declined earlier with thanks — due to 
the tense relations existing between Norway and Sweden during that year. 
Instead, a meeting of the new Inter-Parliamentary Bureau was held at 
Brussels in October of 1893. Seven members, from France (Passy), Italy, 
Spain, Holland, Switzerland, Denmark and Britain (Cremer) were present 
and the meeting took place in the office of the President of the Belgian 
Chamber of Deputies. Members were also received by the Belgian Prime 
Minister, Mr Beernaert. The meeting lasted for four days and most of the 
time was spent in drawing up a system of voting at inter-parliamentary 
conferences, ‘a delicate and difficult matter to adjust’ as Cremer is reported 
as saying. The Bureau also accepted a Dutch invitation to hold the 1894 
conference in The Hague. The only other important action taken by the 
Bureau was to send a mediatory letter to the French and Italian Groups 
urging moderation in the strained situation which then existed between the 
two countries. 

It is not the intention of this book to consider in detail each inter- 
parliamentary Conference. It was thought, however, to be both useful and 
practical to look more closely at the early meetings, because documents for 
that period are rare, and the early days of the organisation shaped its 
evolution. However, The Hague Conference of 1894 when the first 
Statutes and Rules were adopted did mark a turning point and gave the 
inter-parliamentary movement a more permanent form which it main- 
tained with minor changes for the following five years. 

The Hague Conference at which 15 Parliaments were represented and 
with a total number of 153 delegates, 100 of them Dutch, met in the Dutch 
Parliament. From that time onwards it was to be the general rule for 
Inter-Parliamentary Conferences to sit in the Parliament buildings of the 
host country. From the organisational viewpoint the session was important 
by reason of the adoption of the new Statutes and Rules. Articles 11 and 12 
of the Statutes were notable for the designation of a kind of early form of 
the Inter-Parliamentary Council called an Assembly of Delegates and 
composed of two representatives from each Group. Also significant was 
Rule 14 which clearly designated the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau as the 
executive organ of the Inter-Parliamentary Conference. 

It is worth recalling the debt which the Union owed to Dr Gobat from 
Berne. For seventeen years up to July 1909, he directed the Bureau and as 
his successor Mr Lange stated his was ‘a sacrifice of time, of force and of 
interest, for which the Inter-Parliamentary Union will never be able to 
thank him sufficiently’. 

Another important topic at the Hague Conference was the report 
submitted by the Hon. Philip Stanhope of Britain recommending that a 
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committee should be appointed to prepare a draft for the organisation of a 
Permanent Court of Arbitration. The recommendation was adopted, and 
the following year at Brussels a draft convention on the setting up of a 
Permanent Court was agreed to. This convention was submitted to 
Governments by the Conference President Senator Descamps of Belgium, 
together with a memoire to Governments summarising the work of 
successive inter-parliamentary Conferences. It was this initiative which 
led directly to the convocation of the first world peace conference at The 
Hague in 1899. The convention adopted by that conference, which led to 
the setting up of what is now the permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague, was based to a large extent on the text drafted by,the 
Union. Although it was not then realised the Union was perhaps never 
again to be in the same position to exercise such a considerable influence 
on the policies of Governments and, following its own Conference at St 
Louis in 1904, to be directly instrumental in enlisting the aid of President 
Theodore Roosevelt in calling a second world peace conference. 











Further Organisation and Progress 


* 


Although formal official recognition had not been given to inter- 
parliamentary Conferences, events were moving in that direction. The 
meetings at Berne in the Swiss Parliament and the use of the Senate 
chamber and committee rooms in the Dutch Parliament at The Hague were 
pointers. Likewise, at that time, the Norwegian members attending were 
officially appointed and had all their expenses paid. 

Everything was gradually becoming ordered and regularised, but this 
did not yet apply to the technical conduct of the meetings. There were 
too few interpreters, sometimes only one and sometimes none at all; 
official conference records were lacking, although Dr Gobat in heroic 
fashion published his own ‘La Conference Parlementaire’ monthly for 
some time; debates were at times haphazard; and there was still no agree- 
ment on whom should be allowed to participate at inter-parliamentary 
meetings. Could members of Parliament who had lost their seats still 
attend or not? Nevertheless, despite these difficulties the sessions were 
taking on a set pattern, and many similarities can be seen with present day 
meetings. 

The Brussels Conference of 1895 was well attended with 15 Parliaments 
being represented. Meetings were held in the Senate’s chamber and the 
principal subject for discussion was the organisation of the Court of 
International Arbitration, to which reference has already been made. The 
Brussels Conference also decided to accept a Hungarian invitation to meet 
in Budapest the following year on the thousandth anniversary of the 
Hungarian Constitution. 

There were 250 parliamentarians present in the Hungarian capital and 
once again 15 Parliaments were represented. Two interesting decisions 
were to come out of this session in Budapest: the first was concerned with 
the proposal that ‘Delegates shall be admitted to the Conferences who may 
be appointed by the Heads of States or of Governments! for the purpose, 
and further, by the Russian Council of State or of any analogous institution 


1 Author’s italics. 
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in States without a Constitution’. The proposal had been made by the 
Hungarians, possibly because the Russian Consul-General in Budapest 
wished to attend the session, and did so, according to some reports. His 
account of the proceedings was sent to the Russian Foreign Minister and 
later submitted to the Tsar. Germany and Austria opposed the suggestion 
but it was adopted nevertheless with only five negative votes, though on the 
understanding that the new clause in the Statutes referred only to countries 
without Parliaments. The second decision of importance was that devoted 
to laying down guide lines for the National Groups in formalising, trans- 
lating and publicising the resolutions adopted by inter-parliamentary 
conferences. As a later Secretary-General, Dr Lange, remarked concerning 
these guide lines or resolutions ‘they are very wise and we recommend 
them very strongly to the attention of National Groups’. 

Another decision taken in Budapest, but which does not appear in the 
list of official resolutions adopted, was a suggestion made by Cremer that 
the title ‘Inter-Parliamentary Conference’ should be changed to ‘Inter- 
Parliamentary League’. But other delegates said that they preferred the 
word ‘Union’. The Arbitrator of Oct/Nov 1896 reported that it was 
‘unanimously agreed that the organisation should be called the ‘Inter- 
Parliamentary Union’. No trace of this decision can be found in any other 
document relating to the Conference at Budapest. 

As an interesting footnote to this session it is worth recalling that the 
delegates were transported to Orsova on the Danube by special trains for 
the ceremony of opening the Iron Gates. The four boats in the flotilla 
contained the Emperor, the Kings of Rumania and Servia, the members 
of the Austrian Parliament, members of the Hungarian Parliament and 
delegates to the IPU Conference. 

The Budapest Conference was the first to issue a book of conference 
proceedings with detailed reports of the debates and resolutions adopted. 
This was to be continued for the Conference at Brussels in 1897 and there- 
after to date. 

At Brussels the Conference again sat in the Parliament of the host 
country, this time in the lower house. This Conference which was held on 
9 August and succeeding days, did not attract so many Parliaments (only 
twelve) as in previous years; and nothing of much moment occurred. Even 
its decision to accept the invitation of the Portuguese Group to meet next 
in Lisbon during 1898 was destined not to be fulfilled, because the Bureau, 
after receiving representations from several countries about ‘the difficulty 
and expense of reaching Lisbon’ decided not to hold a Conference in 
Lisbon, 

The next Conference was in Christiana (Oslo) in August of 1899. This 
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proved to be the largest and most representative yet held. Eighteen 
Parliaments were represented and there were 200 delegates. The USA was 
represented for the first time since 1899 by Congressman Richard Bartholdt, 
who was to play a major role in a conference a few years later in the New 
World. 

The primary result of the Oslo meeting was a revision of the Statutes 
and the creation of the Inter-Parliamentary Council in the form (two 
members from each Group) in which it exists today, as the governing body 
of the ‘Inter-Parliamentary Union for International Arbitration’, that 
name being officially adopted. Political action took the form of exhortations 
to Parliaments to accede to the Hague Convention on arbitration. 

The tenth Conference was held in the Senate Chamber in Paris from 
31 July to 3 August 1900, the first Paris meeting since the famous first 
Conference of 1889. It attracted 273 members of Parliament representing 
19 Groups. Canada and Greece were present for the first time. So, 
curiously, was the President of the South African Parliament, although 
South Africa never joined the Union. Another prominent personality 
was the Belgian, Count Carton de Wiart, a name destined to become 
famous in the annals of the Union. At this Conference the organisa- 
tion of the Union was improved and a new endeavour was made to activate 
the Groups and enhance their influence within their own Parliaments so as 
to implement inter-parliamentary decisions. 

At the Council’s meeting held at Brussels in 1901, in the absence of a 
Conference that year for reasons which are obscure, a decision was taken 
for the Conference to meet at Vienna in 1902. The Council also adopted a 
resolution calling for The Hague Convention to be made accessible to all 
States. Behind this request lay the South African war which had created a 
lot of hostility in Europe towards Britain; it was also very unpopular with 
radical opinion in Britain itself. 

The Conference at Vienna never took place. On 29 August, a bare 
fortnight before it was due to convene, the Austrian Group informed all 
Groups that some 650 members had announced their intention to attend 
and that the Group could not cope with that number. Eventually the 
Conference was postponed until 1903. Before it took place, the Council 
met at Brussels in March to prepare for the plenary session. These pre- 
paratory meetings of the Council became increasingly common and were 
to establish a pattern which exists to this day in the form of the Spring 
Meetings. 

The Conference held at Vienna in 1903 had 310 participants, not the 
650 feared by the Austrians in the previous year. They represented 18 
Parliaments, including Monaco for the first time. The meeting concerned 
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itself primarily with the two perennial themes which ran through all IPU 
Conferences in those years: disarmament and The Hague Tribunal. On 
the final day of the session the US delegate, Congressman Richard 
Bartholdt, invited the Union to meet in St Louis the following year. 

In January 1904 thirty-eight members of the 58th US Congress formed 
a Group of the IPU. In sketching the history of the IPU the newly-elected 
chairman of the US Group, Congressman Barthold referred to the organ- 
isation as ‘the most active and potent agency for the promotion of inter- 
national peace which exists in the world’. This view was most probably 
shared by the Nobel Committee who in December 1903 had awarded the 
Peace Prize to Cremer. 

Although not a rich man — he was reputed then to have had an income 
of three pounds a week — he had given the entire monetary proceeds of the 
Prize to furthering the cause of arbitration. Frederic Passy had been a 
recipient of the Prize in 1901 and Dr Gobat in the year before Cremer. 
Thus in the space of three years, the Nobel Committee had chosen the three 
outstanding personalities of the Union. 

For the Conference at St Louis the US Congress appropriated the 
sum of 50,000 dollars to entertain their guests. On 12 September in the 
Festival Hall of the Great Exposition, there were assembled 156 Members 
of Parliament from 15 different Parliaments. Many had made very long 
journeys to be present. A note by Cremer indicates that he travelled some 
10,000 miles. Delegates not only saw St Louis, but were taken to Colorado, 
Chicago and the Great Lakes, to name only a few of the places visited. Two 
luxuriously equipped special trains were put at their disposal. 

The most important decision at the Conference was the request for a 
further international conference on arbitration. This resolution was con- 
veyed to Washington by a deputation from the Conference which was 
received in the White House by President Theodore Roosevelt. In the 
President’s reply to Congressman Barthold’s speech, he stated ‘In response 
to your resolution, I shall at an early date ask the other nations to join in a 
second Congress at The Hague’. The first IPU Conference ever to be held 
in the New World had thus been amply justified. 

The Conference at St Louis may also have had a repercussion on the 
other side of the world as just two years later in London, a representative of 
the Japanese Diet was to participate in the Conference and thus to in- 
augurate Asian and Far Eastern representation in the Union. 


= 


Expansion and Reorganisation 


* 


Widespread interest in the IPU was aroused by the adoption at the St 
Louis Conference in 1904 of an important resolution on the Russo- 
Japanese war which had broken out earlier that year. 

A long debate took place at the Conference and there were conflicting 
views as to what exactly should be said. Senator La Fontaine from Belgium 
felt that more could have been done by the Great Powers to have prevented 
the war, particularly if concerted naval power had been used. Some other 
speakers were also of the opinion that the draft text did not go far enough. 
Various amendments proposed were rejected and a resolution was finally 
adopted in the following form: 





The Inter-Parliamentary Conference, shocked by the horrors of the war that is 
being waged in the Far East between two civilised States, and regretting that the 
Powers signatory of The Hague Conventions have been unable to have recourse 
to the clauses thereof which invite them to tender their mediation at any time 
after the outbreak of hostilities, entreats the Powers signatory of The Hague 
Conventions to intervene with the belligerents, either collectively or individually, 
in order to facilitate the restoration of peace, and instructs the Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Bureau to bring the present resolution to the knowledge of said Powers. 


At Brussels the year following, the President of the Conference, Mr 
Beernaert of Belgium, who had given distinguished service to the Union 
since the first Brussels Conference in 1897, proposed that a message be 
sent by the Conference to President Theodore Roosevelt expressing 
thanks for the service he had rendered to the cause of peace in the dispute 
between Russia and Japan. The cable read as follows: ‘Members of the 
IPU send enthusiastic greetings to the great peacemaker’. A suitable reply 
was later received from Washington. 

Only fifteen Parliaments were represented at Brussels Conference in 
1905. But there were some interesting and unusual participants, including 
former members of Parliament from Colombia and Mexico and a sitting 
member from Chile, Mr J Sotomayor y Guzman (a well-known name in 
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| Chile). For the first time, apart from the St Louis conference, there was a 
large American delegation at a European meeting, comprising no less than 
20 members of Congress. 

In the early years of the century most sessions of the Council were held 
in Brussels. This explains the demand made in 1906 to transfer the Bureau 
from Berne to Brussels. In that year the Council took two interesting 
decisions. First, it decided to meet in plenary session in London later the 
same year. Secondly it invited the German States of Wurtemberg, Bavaria, 
Saxony and Prussia, and the Parliaments of Japan, Canada, Australia, 
Finland, Russia and Mexico to attend the London Conference. In the 
event Japan sent one delegate, Canada sent two, Australia was not 
represented, Finland sent thirteen, Russia sent seven and Mexico four. 
The German States did not send any participants. 

The London Conference, which met in the Royal Gallery in the 
Houses of Parliament, was the largest up to then, 23 Parliaments being 
represented by 364 foreign Members of Parliament and 251 British. The 
seven representatives of the Russian Duma who attended were only able 
to stay for the first day due to the sudden dissolution of that Parliament. It 
should be noted that among this large number were quite a few former 
Members of Parliament who were still allowed to attend with full rights if 
they had attended a previous conference when they were members of their 
own Parliaments. This rule was altered later. 

The meeting concerned itself with the Second Hague Peace Conference 
and disarmament questions, themes which ran through all IPU meetings at 
that time. One interesting internal decision was the recommendation that 
member Groups should take steps to obtain from their respective Govern- 
ments annual grants in aid of the objectives of the Union and for the 
furtherance of international peace. 

The London Conference had been very large and very exhausting, and 
it had been mainly organised by one man: Cremer. Sadly, it was to be his 
last. In June 1907 Cremer was knighted, having refused the honour the 
year before. A year later he was dead following an attack of pneumonia. He 
was a man of great stature and among the many notable figures at his 
funeral was Mr Asquith, the British Prime Minister. 

No Conference was held in 1907. Although no explanation was given, 
the probable reason was the convocation of the Second Hague Peace 
Conference of Governments in which the IPU and many of its members 
were intimately concerned. At a meeting of the Council in Brussels it was 
decided that the Conference should next meet in Berlin in 1908. At the 
opening session in Berlin Count Apponyi of Hungary, an ardent sup- 
porter of the Union, delivered a moving speech on the loss to the Union of 
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that ‘great man ... who is no longer amongst us in order to inspire us, 
Sir William Randal Cremer’. He also paid his respects to Frederic Passy 
who was present at the Conference and was still an honorary member of 
the Council. 

The Conference in Berlin was attended by 600 Members of Parliament 
representing 18 Parliaments (including Russia and Japan, each for the 
second time). This Conference was of great importance for the structure of 
the Union. A general reorganisation was agreed upon and this brought into 
existence an Executive Committee of five members elected by the Con- 
ference, which controlled the new Inter-Parliamentary Bureau of salaried 
officials under the leadership of a paid Secretary General nominated by the 
Council. One requirement was that he was nor to be a member of any 
Parliament, but a full time official. It was also envisaged that the seat of the 
Bureau would have to be transferred, and this occurred in the following 
year when the Bureau moved to Brussels. 

In another aspect of the reorganisation the Council, the highest 
administrative organ of the Union, was given a President who was elected 
for a year but who was re-eligible for further similar terms of office. He 
was also to be Chairman and ex-officio member of the new Executive 
Committee. Auguste Beernaert, of Belgium, was first to be elected to 
fill this post. Thus a tripartite structure was set up: the plenary Conference; 
the Council with two members from each Group; and the Executive 
Committee consisting of five members from different Groups. This 
structure has been preserved with relatively minor changes until the 
present day. 

Naturally, the new organisation necessitated considerable expenditure 
and an appeal was made to National Groups for regular contributions. Up 
till then only Norway had paid an official subsidy each year. But in Berlin, 
Lord Weardale (the former Hon. Philip Stanhope), who had been one of the 
major architects of the reorganisation scheme, announced that the British 
Government had agreed to an annual grant of three hundred pounds to 
the IPU. Other Groups soon followed suit and the Union thenceforward 
had a firmer financial basis on which to base a programme of action. 

It was at the Council session held the next April in Brussels and pre- 
sided over by the new President, Auguste Beernaert of Belgium, that the 
nomination of the first full-time Secretary General of the Bureau was made. 
The choice fell on Dr Christian Lange, who had been secretary of the 
Conference held in 1899 in Oslo and a year later had been appointed 
secretary of the Nobel Committee of the Norwegian Storting. He was 
elected by a large majority. The Council also decided that the Bureau’s 
headquarters should be transferred from Berne to Brussels, a change of 
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venue which was ratified by the next Inter-Parliamentary Conference 
which met at Brussels in 1910. The Conference of 1909 was to have been 
held in Ottawa, and in fact the Canadian invitation had been accepted by 
the Council, but it did not take place for reasons which are unclear. 

When the new, and first more permanent President of the Inter- 
Parliamentary Council was installed in office in 1909 he was in his eightieth 
year, a revered and much respected Belgian statesman who had served his 
country as Prime Minister. That same year he was awarded the Nobel 
Peace prize, which the year before had gone to another well-known figure 
at inter-parliamentary sessions, Mr Frederik Bajer, the ‘indefatigable and 
devoted Secretary of the Danish Group’ as a report described him. He had 
indeed been present at the first conference in Paris and it was mainly 
through his initiative that the Danish Parliament set the example to Europe 
by expressing its willingness to agree to Treaties of Arbitration. In 1912 
the Prize was to go to yet another Union personality, Senator La Fontaine. 

Thus it will be seen that six famous figures in the early life of the 
Union (Passy, Cremer, Gobat, Beernaert, La Fontaine and Bajer) had 
been recipients of the Nobel award. They were to be followed by a seventh 
in 1921 when Dr Christian Lange, the new Secretary General, was 
similarly honoured. 

The Brussels Conference was largely concerned in clearing up the 
organisational decisions reached in Berlin. New Statutes and Rules 
were agreed to, as were Rules for the new Executive Committee. One 
other interesting decision was to refer to a Reorganisation Commission 
the tricky question of which Parliaments had the right to participate in 
the work of the Union. The difficulty here was the question of nominated 
as distinct from elected Parliaments. It was now becoming increasingly 
common for the Council and the Conference to refer matters to Com- 
missions or Committees. In fact this was how the Study Committees, which 
continue to this day, were born. Difficult questions which did not lend 
themselves to discussion in plenary session could thus be given more 
searching examination, and the same also applied for political disputes on 
which the Council could not reach agreement. 

Unfortunately, the Brussels Conference contained a rather sour note as 
Dr Gobat from Berne, who had done so much for the Union in its begin- 
nings, resigned from the Council although he was to preside over the 
Geneva Conference in 1912. It had become obvious from a speech which 
he made at the Berlin session that he was dissatisfied with the new systems 
being introduced and also with the methods used for preparing the 
Conference proceedings. In this the British Group appear to have been 
closely involved judging from a letter sent by Gobat to Lord Weardale, 
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regarding the preparation of the London Conference Proceedings. A 
summary of this letter is still extant in manuscript form in the Union’s 
archives. 

In 1911 the Conference was to have been held in Rome but eventually 
had to be cancelled owing to an outbreak of cholera in the area. This 
was the first time that members of the Inter-Parliamentary Council had 
been consulted by correspondence. The voting is of a certain amount of 
interest. Eighteen votes were in favour of cancellation, three were in favour 
of holding the session in another Italian town (not agreed to by the Italian 
Group), three were in favour of continuing with Rome and there was one 
abstention. However, it was just as well that the Council decided in favour 
of cancellation as in the intervening months Italy declared war on Turkey 
and a conference devoted to peace would hardly have felt at home in Rome. 

One other interesting facet of the sixteenth Conference in Brussels was 
the presence of a large delegation from Japan with twelve members. It was 
the first important delegation from the Far East and the first time that 
Japan had nominated two members to the Council. 

As no Conference had taken place, the Council met in Paris on 4 
October 1911. A resolution was then adopted which expressed regret at the 
outbreak of the Italo-Turkish conflict and at the rapid declaration of war 
which had precluded recourse to The Hague Convention. This decision 
aroused umbrage in Italy and the Group submitted a note to the Council’s 
session held in February 1912 stating that the Union should not pro- 
nounce any judgment on an armed conflict. The Italian delegates were not 
present. The President sent a reply to the Italians in which he referred to 
the ‘inadmissible interpretation which had been given to the vote passed 
in Paris’. He was supported in his reply by the Council. However, the 
Italian Group was not satisfied and in a letter dated 27 March 1912 they 
withdrew from the Union repeating their previous request regarding the 
Union adopting a position in cases of armed conflict. 

This incident kept Italy out of the Union until after the First World 
War. It was to have repercussions in later years, and the principle of no 
direct interference in the internal affairs of those States which had 
Inter-Parliamentary Groups in the Union was to be respected for many 


years. 
In July 1912 Frederic Passy died at the age of ninety. Thus the two 
co-founders who had instigated that memorable meeting in Paris in 1888 
had passed from the inter-parliamentary scene. Many years later Passy’s 
great grand-daughter was to work for the Union for a brief period, 
making an interesting link with the past. 
The Conference of 1912 was organised by the Secretariat of the 
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Bureau, the first it had attempted, at Geneva in the large hall of the 
University. It is of some interest that the cost of this Conference was 
approximately 10,000 Swiss francs. By 1912 the resolutions to be considered 
by the Conference were usually prepared by the eight ‘Commissions of 
Study’ which dealt with different aspects of the Union’s work. Among 
these were Commissions on Neutrality, Naval Warfare, Arbitration and 
Aerial Warfare, the last a good example of how the Union had taken 
up matters of urgent moment before other organisations. This was of 
course before the outbreak of the First World War. 

One of the most important Commissions was that devoted to Re- 
organisation and its recommendations were the first item of the Conference 
Agenda. The Commission’s proposal concerned itself with the perennial 
difficulty of whom should be admitted as Members of a National Group. 
Once again the question of the German States was raised and a com- 
promise was reached which allowed membership to Members of Diets of 
States belonging to a Federation and having the right of diplomatic 
representation. Former members of the Council and former members of 
Parliament who had rendered special services were also to be admitted. 

A more important proposal was for a major revision to Article 1 of 
the Statutes. It is of sufficient historical interest to give the final agreed 
version in full. It reads as follows: 


The IPU has for its aim to unite in common action the Members of all Parlia- 
ments constituted in National Groups in order to bring about the acceptance in 
their respective countries, either by legislation or by international treaties, of the 
principle that differences between nations should be settled by arbitration or in 
other ways either amicable or judicial. Its aim is also the study of other questions 
of international law and in general of all the problems relating to the peaceful 
relations between nations. 


The subject of aerial warfare also provoked a lively discussion and a 
somewhat controversial resolution was adopted which laid down guide 
lines for a committee study. Lord Weardale perhaps expressed the Union’s 
views best when he said that ‘he wanted to see aviators work not for war 
but for peace; not for destruction but for civilisation’. 

The Conference at Geneva in 1912 had an attendance of 157 delegates 
representing 18 Parliaments. Russia was present but not of course Italy. 
The Conference was opened by the President of the Council, Mr Beernaert 
but he was taken ill during the session and died within a few months. 
When the Council met at Brussels on 18 March 1913, it had to nominate a 
successor. Lord Weardale, President of the British Group, was unani- 
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mously elected. He had been a member of the Council since its inception 
and had played a very active role in the life of the Union. 

The eighteenth Conference opened in the Knight’s Hall (Ridderzaal) at 
The Hague (as did that of 1970) on 3 September 1913. There were 296 
Members of Parliament from 19 different countries. Interestingly, Japan 
was present again with a delegation of five, and Russia was once more 
represented. Italy had still not returned. The session concerned itself 
primarily with recommendations regarding the convening of a third Hague 
conference. A final decision taken was to meet in Sweden the following 
year when that country would have enjoyed a century of unbroken peace. 

In fact, an agenda for the Stockholm conference was prepared by the 
Council at its session held in Brussels, and the Conference was scheduled 
to meet in August. It did not take place due to the outbreak of war in 
Europe. Two small but nevertheless interesting points came out of the 
cancelled Conference: the first was that the Italian Group would probably 
have sent a delegation; and the second that one of the items on the agenda 
was a report on the Swedish office of Ombudsman and ‘the services that 
some similar institution might render in the sphere of international 
relations’. Here once again the Union had shown itself to be in the van of 
progressive thought. 
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War brings an end to IPU collaboration 
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One of the last meetings to be held before war broke out in Europe was the 
Union’s Conference at The Hague in 1913 which marked a new develop- 
ment in inter-parliamentary collaboration. Representatives of the Japanese 
and American Groups met during the session and set up an American- 
Japanese bilateral Group with committees composed of three members 
from each country. This is the first record within the Union of a bilateral 
Group, an idea which was later to become popular. Today there are 
hundreds among the member Groups of the Union. Unfortunately the 
new American—Japanese group could not hold its planned meeting at the 
nineteenth Conference because of the war. 

With most of the major, and many of the minor, European powers 
engaged in what was to prove a prolonged fratricidal and bloody struggle it 
was evident that the capital city of one of the Allied Powers, Belgium, was 
hardly the best place for the headquarters of an organisation devoted to 
peace. The Union’s Executive Committee accordingly authorised the 
transfer of the Bureau to the neutral capital of Norway where it remained 
until 1920. Dr Lange was himself Norwegian, and it was felt that if any 
contacts were to be maintained the best chances of the Secretary General 
so doing were in his own country. 

It is to the credit of Dr Lange that he did preserve contact with some 
twenty member Groups and likewise did achieve an IPU identity in Oslo. 
Naturally no Conferences, Council or Executive Committee meetings 
were possible and so the only links which could be maintained were through 
the Bureau. It was indeed surprising that Dr Lange was in more or less 
regular correspondence with 22 of the 24 member Groups. The only two 
which did not show any signs of life during the war were those of Bulgaria 
and Serbia. Groups in neutral Scandinavia and in Switzerland and Holland 
maintained regular activities and, what was more important, paid their 
contributions into the Union’s budget. This was of the greatest importance 
as funds were running low. Two other Groups made voluntary payments: 
those of Britain and America. Two other benefactors were to come forward 
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with much needed funds. They were the Carnegie Foundation with two 
contributions of 2500 dollars each and the Norwegian Government with 
6000 crowns. Nevertheless, by the end of the war the Union’s reserves 
were practically exhausted. This was to happen once again in 1945, and 
these two financial crises account for the extremely cautious financial 
policy which was pursued by the Union in the fifties and sixties. 

As no regular meetings were possible throughout the war period the 
Secretary General had to maintain contact by visits and correspondence 
with members of the Executive Committee, which, as a matter of interest, 
consisted at that time of two members from the Central Powers, two from 
the Allied Powers and one neutral, and with certain individual Council 
members. Dr Lange reported regularly to all members in successive 
administrative circulars. Indeed, as the Union was in no position to 
attempt any political mediation the main business transacted by the 
Council and the Executive Committee during the war was of a house- 
keeping nature. One positive decision by the Council was the renewal of 
Dr Lange’s mandate for a further four years from 1 July 1917. The dates 
for the renewal of the Secretary General’s mandate have not changed since 
then. 

In 1917 Dr Lange was able to produce a pamphlet in three languages 
entitled ‘Conditions for a Lasting Peace’. This brochure set out the work 
achieved by the Union in the pre-war years towards a durable and lasting 
peace. With considerable optimism it was widely distributed without 
charge but it had no significant effects and in fact many copies of this 
pamphlet still exist in the Union’s archives to this day. 

At the end of the war in 1918 the position of the different member 
Groups was very weak. As the Secretary General noted in his report to the 
Council session of 1919 ‘Parliaments in which Groups had been formed 
had been dissolved or even abolished, and where new legislative assemblies 
had been formed it had not yet proved possible to constitute Groups. Thus 
the Russian, Hungarian and Austrian Groups had disappeared, and it 
seemed to be the same for Japan and Rumania. The Italian Group which 
had re-entered the Union immediately before the war had not yet been 
formally reconstituted’. The outlook was indeed far from promising. When 
the Council met at Geneva in October 1919 the Union was at once faced 
with its first major political crisis. 

It was the first meeting of the Council since 1914, so that its first 
action was to approve the Minutes of a meeting held in Brussels five years 
earlier. Only ten countries were represented; they were Germany 
(where the Group had just been reformed), the United States, Belgium 
(in the person of the venerable M. Houzeau de Lahaie who took little part 
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in the proceedings for reasons which will be explained later), Canada, 
Great Britain (the delegation including Lord Weardale, the Council’s 
President), Norway, Netherlands, Denmark, Sweden and the host country 
Switzerland. Significantly France did not send any delegates but merely a 
letter of excuse, as did Portugal and Turkey. Japan, Austria and Italy did 
not designate Council representatives while Spain, Greece and Rumania 
had not replied to the convocation. Thus it was not a very representative 
council meeting which had to take decisions on a question raised first by 
the Belgians and which could have split the organisation down the 
middle. 

On 20 February 1919 the Belgian Group addressed a letter to the 
Council President informing him of the texts of certain resolutions adopted 
at a meeting of the Group. Without going too deeply into the wording of 

sthese resolutions it is sufficient to say that the Belgians wished to exclude 
the Parliaments of the Central Powers, that is to say, Germany and her 
Allies, from the Union and to redraft the Statutes so that in effect the 
Organisation would become a form of closed club of the Allied Powers and 
certain neutrals, if invited. A second resolution stated that further political 
collaboration with the Secretary General had become impossible. However, 
this latter text had only been agreed to by a majority of four (29:25) in the 
Belgian Group. The reasons for this Belgian resolution were the Reports 
which the Secretary General had submitted during the war, some of which 
the Belgians took exception to. The Council’s President (Lord Weardale) 
replied to the Belgian Group on 27 February pointing out that a reconsti- 
tution of the Union and a revision of its Statutes depended on the Council 
and not on one Group or even two or three. This letter was shortly followed 
by a meeting of the British Group at which a strongly worded resolution 
was adopted stressing that the Belgian invitation to revise the Statutes 
could not be accepted, and adding that the questions raised lay within the 
competence of the Council and the Conference. In a commentary on the 
text of the resolution words were not minced, and the British Group also 
took up the cause of the neutrals and that of the Secretary General. 

Not long after this British initiative of 4 March the Swiss Group in a 
text adopted on 3 April supported the British stand and asked for the 
Belgian proposals to be withdrawn. On 22 May the three Scandinavian 
Groups adopted a resolution expressing the wish that the Union’s work 
should continue on ‘the same general and international basis as it had in 
the past’. The American Group on 25 June, in a specially convened 
meeting, also expressed its approval of the British Group’s text. Finally, 
the Netherlands Group rallied to the same stand and added words of 
praise for Dr Lange. Thus, even before the Council met in Geneva there 
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appeared to be a solid body of members totally opposed to the Belgian 
proposals. 

At the opening meeting the President of the Belgian Group explained 
that at a meeting held the week before in Belgium views had been divided 
but it had been finally agreed to send two delegates, one of whom had fallen 
ill; their participation in the meetings depending on circumstances, M. 
Houzeau stated that he alone could not take full responsibility and there- 
fore he would take no further part in the proceedings. However, history 
records that it was a most diplomatic speech and was greeted with applause. 

The Council then heard the Secretary General’s account of his steward- 
ship during the war. There were no further comments on the Belgian 
proposals at the meeting. The Council also took a number of other 
interesting decisions. The first was to maintain the Headquarters of the 
Bureau in Oslo for the time being; the second to continue M. Houzeau of 
Belgium on the Executive Committee although he had offered to with- 
draw, and a third to meet in Stockholm the following year. However, these 
housekeeping decisions were of little significance in face of the new fact of 
international life which had stemmed from the Pact of Paris, signed in 
April 1919: that is to say, the formation of the League of Nations. The 
new body was welcomed by all speakers and at the end of the debate a 
decision was adopted which, in its final paragraph, expressed firm con- 
fidence that the Union would do all it could to make the League stronger 
and more democratic. The text of this decision was transmitted officially 
to the Council of the new League where it was welcomed as a significant 
proof of parliamentary cooperation. 

With the success of the Council’s meeting in Geneva, the Union was 
effectively re-launched. Though some Groups had disappeared, others 
were reconstituting or forming. Money was short but help was forth- 
coming from the Carnegie Foundation, a link with that first meeting 
between Andrew Carnegie and Randal Cremer in London in 1888. After 
a disruption of five years the Union could look forward to a bright future, 
working for peace alongside the new League of Nations. 

Before these hopes could be realised, however, the dissatisfaction of the 
Belgians, now supported by the French, had first to be overcome. Belgian 

| and French objections — followed later by Rumanian — to the presence of 
parliamentarians from the Central Powers (Germany, Austria and others) 
at Union meetings were to harden during the winter of 1919/20. A meeting 
of the Executive Committee at that time discussed these objections to see 
whether it was realistic to go ahead with a full Conference to be convened 
at Stockholm in August 1920. It was decided eventually to move cautiously 
and hold a session of the Council at The Hague in June 1920. 
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The attendance at this session, held in the Dutch Parliament and 
lasting only for a single day, was very small. Only six countries were 
represented (Denmark, Britain, Norway, Netherlands, Sweden and 
Switzerland). Of the six it will be remarked that five were neutrals during 
the war which had just ended, and the only belligerent power was Great 
Britain. It is interesting to speculate on what would have become of the 
Union if Britain had joined her French and Belgian allies in attempti: g to 
limit membership of the Union at this critical period. 

Before the Council met at The Hague, Germany had announc :d her 
intention not to take part. It was a surprising decision since she had 
recently reconstituted her Group and had sent a delegation to Geneva 
the previous year. Doubtless pressure of one form or another nad been 
applied. 

Despite the German absence the French and Belgians could not be 
persuaded to attend. The Americans might have been there if it had not 
been an election year - President Harding won at the po ;-and they 
could not absent themselves for three or four weeks at a time. Trans- 
atlantic flights had not yet arrived. 

The Council immediately took up the Franco-Belgian arfair. Members 
were informed that both Groups had earlier adopted identical resolutions 
stating that relations could not be resumed with representatives of the 
Central Powers until such time as those States had become part of the 
League of Nations under the terms of Article 1 of the Peace Treaty. In 
short both Groups continued to maintain their previously expressed views 
even though the wording used was different. 

The debate which took place on the matter led to the adoption of a 
conciliatory resolution. While expressing understanding of the French and 
Belgian viewpoints, it nevertheless stressed the international character of 
the Union and invited Parliaments from all countries (italicised in the 
original version) to form Groups and affiliate to the Union. The text also 
expressed sincere regret that the French and Belgians had absented 
themselves temporarily and hoped that there would be an early return to 
the Union by Members of both Parliaments so many of whom had done 
valuable work. The text of the resolution, which, not surprisingly, was 
adopted unanimously, was communicated to all Parliaments of the world. 

It was a conciliatory yet firm decision which without doubt reflected 
the views of the Council’s President, Lord Weardale, who assuredly saw 
the wider international vistas ahead for the Union. Immediately after the 
adoption of this text the Council decided to postpone the Stockholm 
Conference until the year following: French and Belgian influence on the 
Organisation at that time could certainly not be disregarded. 
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Before the close of the meeting an administrative step was taken which 
was to have a considerable effect on the life of the Union in the years to 
come. The Council decided to transfer the headquarters to Geneva so that 
the Bureau would be in the same city as the new headquarters of the 
League of Nations. The Union’s headquarters is, of course, still in Geneva 
today and Switzerland, through her parliamentarians and two Swiss 
Secretaries General, has played a strong role in the life and development of 
the Organisation. 

The decision to move the Bureau was soon to have its effects as the 
Council’s session of April 1921 took place in the Secretariat of the League of 
Nations (the former Hotel National, now the Palais Wilson). Technical 
services for the meetings were provided by the League’s Secretariat. The 
session was slightly better attended than that at The Hague as nine 
countries (including Germany) were present. The French, Belgians and 
Rumanians were still absent. Italy was to have attended but there is no 
record of whether or not the Italian delegate, M. Scialoja, actually arrived. 

One of the first duties of the Council was to accept the resignation of 
the venerable Belgian member of the Executive Committee, M. Houzeau de 
Lahaie. Members agreed to accept it only provisionally until the next 
Conference. M. Houzeau’s resignation had been caused by another 
resolution adopted by the Belgian Group which reiterated its views on 
German membership. The German member Professor Schucking in a 
most conciliatory speech admitted the grave prejudice caused to Belgium 
at the outbreak of the war by the violation of her neutrality and was prepared 
to have a declaration along these lines made by the German Group. The 

Dutch delegate hoped that this declaration would soon be in the hands of 
| the Secretary General and communicated to the Belgian Group. There the 
| affair was left to lie for the time being. 

The Council devoted its attention to another matter of importance, 
namely, its relations with the League of Nations. A decision was taken to 
support the resolutions adopted at the first Assembly of the League and to 
demand parliamentary action to increase the effectiveness of work being 
undertaken by the newly-formed International Labour Organisation. The 
Union at this time felt itself to be very close to the activities of the League 
and ILO. Indeed, quite a few of the Members of Parliament present at 
Union Meetings had been delegates themselves at the League’s Assembly. 

The Council also concerned itself with a further revision of the Statutes. 
It had received the report of its Organisation Committee, prepared by 
Senator La Fontaine of Belgium, who could not present it himself because 
of the attitude adopted by the Belgian Group. The changes envisaged need 
not be detailed here as further changes were made shortly afterwards. 
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However, one decision taken at the end of the session was of considerable 
importance and was to remain a point of principle for the Union for many 
years to come. It read as follows: 


The Inter-Parliamentary Council, after examining the various requests made 
to the Bureau that the Union or its bodies should take action in connection with 
questions of current policy divisions between countries; 

Declares it to be a fundamental principle of the Union, and one to which it has 
always adhered, not to take sides in political disputes; 

The Union, its Council and its Bureau must, in the opinion of the Council, 
always maintain that attitude, and must confine themselves, in the event of 
international disputes, to calling public attention to the duty incumbent upon 
States always to resort to judicial and amicable methods of settling disputes; 
On the other hand it is understood that National Groups have complete liberty 
in this respect and may express their opinion even on current political questions. 


Oddly enough this very important item was introduced in the Council 
under ‘Other Business’, and for some reason which remains obscure was 
not put to the meeting by the President but by the Secretary General, who 
himself had raised the question at an earlier meeting of the Executive. In 
fact the Executive had asked Dr Lange to prepare a text and it was this 
form which was finally adopted. 

On many occasions since then recourse has been made to this famous 
ruling and much difficulty and argument thereby avoided. In recent years 
however the Union has become increasingly involved in political disputes, 
particularly in regard to the Middle East, and to achieve agreement 
weak compromise texts have been adopted. Positive action resulting from 
the adoption of such resolutions has been understandably negligible. 

The Stockholm Conference of 1921 took place as planned and brought 
to an end the longest break, eight years, between Conferences in the life 
of the Union. Twelve countries only were represented and there were 112 
Members of Parliament present. Germany, Austria and Italy were repre- 
sented in Stockholm as were Members of the newly formed Finnish 
Group. Japan sent delegates and also participated in the Council 
session. 

The Belgians and French were not able to overcome their opposition to 
the presence of delegates from the Central Powers in time to attend the 
meeting. In June the French Group, or at least many members of it, were 
quite prepared to put aside their objections. However, the Belgians were 
still insistent, and at a meeting on 1 July of the French Group with a four- 
member Belgian delegation a resolution was agreed to. It was not unanimous 
although no voting figures were stated. The resolution read: 
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The French Group of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, after hearing their 
colleagues from the Belgian Group, does not believe that it can, until such time 
as there are new arrangements, be represented at the Stockholm Conference. 


The Rumanians, who had previously backed the Franco-Belgian 
stand, said that they would send a delegation to Stockholm ‘under the 
conditions proposed by the French and Belgian Groups’. They were 
obviously unaware of the final Franco-Belgian meeting but in the end they 
did not participate. 

The Czechoslovak Group telegraphed to say that they would support 
the Franco-Belgian viewpoint. Thus the Stockholm meeting, the first 
plenary session to be held since 1913, was denuded of four Groups and so 
lost authority and prestige. There can be little doubt that these post-war 
disagreements brought the fortunes of the Union to a low ebb. 

The Franco-Belgian complaints did not come up at the Council’s 
session although a letter was brought before the body from a member of 
the French Group, although not a sitting member of Parliament, com- 
plaining that only official delegates could now be admitted to Conferences 
and not mere individuals who were members of Groups. This letter raised 
the position of M. Houzeau of Belgium attending a previous session in his 
personal capacity, which had obviously created difficulties within the 
Belgian Group, and likewise the question whether former members of 
Parliament, even if members of their Group, should be treated as full 
members of the Conference. Indeed, it would appear that by reason of the 
divergent views of both the French and Belgian Groups, an unofficial 
decision had been taken by the Union to accept only those delegates 
officially appointed by their Groups to attend a Conference. In fact this 
attitude was merely an extension of the Council’s precedent which had 
been established for some time, namely, that the two Council members 
were appointed by and represented their Group. 

Another interesting absentee country at Stockholm was Portugal. The 
Group had sent delegations regularly to Conferences in pre-war years and 
also to post-war sessions of the Council. At the spring session of 1921 in 
Geneva the Portuguese member, Count de Penha Garcia, had been re- 
elected auditor of the accounts. In Stockholm, however, the President 
noted that the Count de Penha Garcia could not be re-elected as the 
Portuguese Group had not been formally re-constituted. Portugal has not 
been represented again at any meeting of the Inter-Parliamentary Union 
or its subsidiary bodies. 

The meeting of the Council at Basle in April 1922 — Easter meetings 
had by now become the practice — brought together members from only 
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ten countries. A telegram was however received from a French Member, 
d’Estournelles de Constant, indicating that France had intended to be 
present. This was an encouraging sign. Another interesting name on the 
Council’s minutes was that of Professor Leopold Bossier, designated as 
Assistant Secretary. His was the first Swiss appointment in the Secretariat 
and later he was to succeed Dr Lange as Secretary General. 

At Basle the Council took a decision of somewhat doubtful validity to 
admit the Assemblies of the Dutch East Indies and Surinam as Member 
Groups. However, a rider was added to the effect that Groups could not 
be represented either in the Council or the Conference by ‘persons who 
were foreign to them’, thus avoiding any duplication of representation. 
Other business transacted was mainly of a housekeeping nature: plans 
were laid to increase receipts, an ever pressing problem in those days; a 
first scale of contributions was drawn up with twenty-four member 
Groups being listed on it; and Rules for Study Committees were agreed to. 
But in retrospect the Council’s most important decision was to hold the 
next plenary Conference at Vienna, because it was to be the first Con- 
ference since the war to be attended by a large enough representation of 
world Parliaments to restore to the Union something of its pre-war 
prestige and importance. 














The Union’s Growing Influence in the 
Inter-War Years 


Before the Vienna Conference got under way in the Austrian Parliament 
building in August 1922 the Council had to take a decision on a new 
President. Lord Weardale, for the first time in a long number of years 
could not attend because of illness and had submitted his resignation. He 
died shortly afterwards at the age of 75. 

Lord Weardale, as the Hon. Philip Stanhope, had been present at the 
earliest meetings in company with Cremer. He had been a distinguished 
President of the Council. In his place the Council unanimously elected 
Baron Theodor Adelsward of Sweden, a popular choice. 

The session of the Council in 1922 was notable for the re-appearance of 
Belgium and France. The two French members who attended M. Buisson 
and M. Moutet were each to achieve a particular niche in Union annals. 
M. Buisson, a later President of the French Chamber of Deputies, and 
Prime Minister, was to share the Nobel Peace Prize in 1927 with Professor 
Quidde of Germany, and M. Moutet was to attend Union meetings until 
well into the nineteen sixties. He was last elected to an Executive Com- 
mittee seat at the 1960 Conference held in Tokyo. 

When members met in Vienna they were in possession of the latest 
issue of the Inter-Parliamentary Bulletin which had been launched at the 
beginning of the previous year, 1921. The regular bi-monthly publication 
of the Union’s official organ was a milestone in the history of the Organisa- 
tion as it served in those days as the sole contact point among member 
Groups and provided them with valuable information on what was 
happening in Geneva. The Bulletin is still published today, quarterly, and 
there can be few international journals with such a record of continuous 
publication. 

The Vienna Conference was widely attended, with 316 members 
present, representing all the 26 National Groups then known to exist. 
It faced the Union with problems of organisation and politics. From the 
organisational viewpoint there were no major difficulties in the adoption of 
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new Statutes which were to remain in existence, with various amendments 
at differing times, for many years. 

But from the political angle the Union found itself at a crossroads: the 
existence of the League of Nations and its relations with the Union pro- 
voked a debate in the Council which revealed the opposing points 
of view held by members. A French resolution referred to the League as 
being the sole force to prevent conflicts and oblige respect for the law. 
However, the Americans,! British, Germans, Austrians and others were 
not happy with this attitude. Various of their speakers saw the role of the 
Union in the field of peacemaking to be complementary and not merely 
supplementary to that of the League. The Secretary General even saw the 
possibility of the Union becoming the parliamentary arm of the new 
League, an idea which was to be dusted off and refurbished in the 1960s 
with a similar proposal regarding the United Nations. 

Finally, after debates in the Council and in the Conference a compro- 
mise formula was reached which, in reality, satisfied nobody and probably 
left the Union in a weakened position. Although by adopting such a text 
the Union had jealously guarded its independent position, there would now 
appear to be good grounds for stating that if close supporting action for 
the League had been taken at the Vienna Conference this could have led 
later to parliamentary collaboration at an official level in the League’s 
Assembly and Council sessions. Would this have influenced the events of 
1938 and 1939? Any answer would be mere guesswork. But what can be 
stated with some certainty is that a parliamentary arm to the League in 
those years would surely have strengthened it. 

In the 1920s and 1930s when the Union’s standing vis-a-vis Govern- 
ments and the League of Nations was at a high level the possibilities of 
officialising its position within the League was a definite possibility. 

Indeed, as far back as 1919 the Secretary General, Dr Lange, had, at 
the request of the British Foreign Office, prepared a detailed memorandum 
on how the Union could function within the new League of Nations. In his 
letter to the Foreign Office he spoke of the need for a form of Parliamentary 
Assembly among the League’s bodies, and of the fact that such a body 
already existed in the form of the Union. Dr Lange worked out a precise 
plan under which Union delegates to a Parliamentary Assembly of the 
League would be chosen on the basis of proportional representation of 
parties represented within each National Group. In fact the proposed 
position of the Union in relation to the League was not so very different 


1 The United States was not a member of the League and Germany was not to be 
admitted until 1926, 
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from that of the European Parliament in relation to the European Economic 
Community. 

As far as can be ascertained there is no record of a precise Foreign 
Office reply to Dr Lange’s plan. Whatever course might have been con- 
sidered within the Foreign Office, the British Group did nothing more 
publicly to forward the idea of bringing the Union within the League. 

Yet at this time both the League and the ILO had appointed Liaison 
Officers to maintain close contact with the Union. There were also close 
personal relations, as many delegates to the League and ILO meetings 
were also members of delegations to meetings of the Union. This inter- 
changeability is not found today on the same scale between the members 
attending the UN and delegations to meetings of the Union. 

It would appear that as the League’s influence lessened in the nine- 
teen thirties, the possibility of the Union’s playing its role officially within 
the League was still there to be grasped. Oddly enough one of the principal 
arguments against any official cooperation was that the Union wished to 
debate different topics from those discussed by the League. But as has been 
seen over the course of years the topics discussed by the Union and the 
League, in the immediate pre-war years, and by the Union and the United 
Nations, in post-war years, have been close, although in recent years the 
Union has discussed such important topics as the situation in South East 
Asia and European Security and Cooperation which do not find a place on 
UN agendas. 

Certain technical questions debated by the Union, particularly in the 
field of security, have complete specialised Committees within the UN 
devoting themselves to discussing exactly the same subject. This was, of 
course, not so in the early days of the Union, when no other international 
organisations existed, and even not completely so in the years immediately 
following the First World War. 

In a Secretariat memorandum written, as far as can be ascertained in 
1946, the following paragraph occurs: ‘If the Union were to become an 
official institution authorised by an international convention, or by a law 
adopted within Parliaments, it would lose much of its independence, for 
there would be a tendency for members of delegations no longer to speak 
on their own personal responsibility but in the name of their Government, 
or at least of their own delegation.’ Little comment is needed. There can 
today be comparatively few Members of Parliament attending Union 
meetings who express their personal views, whereas between the wars this 
was more common. 

However, it would be unfair not to state that this same memorandum 
did see certain advantages for the Union as an official body, namely, a 
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larger financial resources. Lack of resources, or enough of them was an 
over-riding difficulty for the Union from its inception more or less until 
the late 1960s. There was never enough money for salaries, staff or projects, 
and the Executive Committee and the Council were constantly concerned 
with this problem. 

From the point of view of representation the Conference at Vienna in 
1922 contained some rather curious anomalies. Of the 26 Groups there, 
four appeared for the first time: Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, the Dutch East 
Indies and Estonia. However, only the Bulgarians and Estonians took their 
seats in the Council. One interesting new adherent from the American 
continent was the Republic of Chile. It will be recalled that in 1921 the 
Union had addressed an appeal to all Parliaments of Latin America 
expressing the hope that they would form Groups and join the IPU. 
Apparently the only country to make a positive response was Chile, and a 
parliamentary delegation was sent to Vienna, although the Chilean Group 
was not seen again at Union meetings for many years. In the inter-war 
years spasmodic efforts were made to interest the Latin American Parlia- 
| ments in the work of the Union but with little result. Despite visits and 
encouragement, and a good representation of its Parliaments at a Con- 
ference held in Washington, Latin America played a minor role in the 
Union before the outbreak of the Second World War. 

By 1923, although the Union had an official count of 27 National 
Groups, in the words of the then Secretary General, Dr Lange, some 
existed ‘only on paper, others were in process of reconstruction, and 
many did not pay any contributions at all to the Union’s budget’. In April 
of that year, for example, it was noted that the Japanese Group had still 
not yet been reconstituted since the war although a Japanese delegation 
had participated at the Vienna Conference and a contribution had been 
paid to the Union’s funds. 

Nevertheless, despite these deficiencies the following year, 1924, once 
again saw 26 Groups meeting together in the Danish capital. Four member 
Groups had not sent delegations but they were replaced by Ireland, 
Iceland, Latvia and Lithuania. Portugal was supposed to have sent a 
delegation but did not do so in the end and the Portuguese Group dis- 
appeared from view. No fewer than 430 delegates were present in 
Copenhagen and they discussed the following topics: Parliamentary 
Control of Foreign Policy (a perennial subject in the Union); the League’s 
Colonial Mandates; Disarmament; the Rights and Duties of National 
| Minorities; the International Trade and Monetary Situation. 

From the point of view of the Union’s internal organisation an 


| 
| greater measure of cooperation from Parliaments themselves and also 
| 
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important decision was taken at Copenhagen. This was an amendment to 
the Statutes laying down that henceforth the Council would fix the agenda 
of the plenary Conference and could itself propose resolutions to it. Thus, 
the Council became de jure as before it had been de facto the Union’s most 
powerful instrument as it could not only propose resolutions but it could 
also reject them, or impede their consideration. It could be said that from 
that time power slipped away from the plenary session. The wording 
adopted in 1923 is not without interest as it remained effective for many 
years. The amendment read as follows: 


It (the Council) decides upon the agenda of the Conference and may itself 
propose resolutions. All draft resolutions to be laid before the Conference are 
submitted to the Council. Any one of its members may move that the Council 
should propose to the Conference the acceptance, amendment or rejection of a 
draft resolution not submitted by a Study Committee. 


The Union’s Conferences of 1924 and 1925 were each held not in one 
city but in two: that of 1924 in Berne and Geneva, and that of 1925 in 
Washington and Ottawa. It was a curious experiment, and today, from the 
standpoint of efficient conference administration, would be regarded as 
more or less unworkable. It is difficult enough during a conference to 
establish the technical services in one suitable location so that work flows 
uninterruptedly. But to perform the same operation twice in a week in two 
cities many miles apart seems nowadays completely impractical. It is 
little wonder that a contemporary comment in The Arbitrator of November 
1925 refers to the work accomplished as being of ‘a preparatory nature’. 
This, on top of the fact that, in the words of the same journal ‘delegates 
were showered with the most lavish hospitality’, a reference to the efforts 
made by the American and Canadian Groups, though the Swiss were not 
far behind with special trains from Berne to Geneva and grand banquets at 
the Berne Casino. 

In Washington the invitation for the Union to hold its meetings in The 
Capitol - the first time that any outside body had held meetings there - 
came from the President of the United States himself, Mr Calvin Coolidge. 
It was issued following the adoption by both Houses of Congress of a 
joint resolution requesting the President to extend a cordial invitation to 
the Union. 39 countries were represented at this 1925 session, and the 
number of delegates was 379. Britain sent no less than forty members of 
Parliament, the largest British delegation to attend an IPU Conference 
up to that time. Japan also sent a large delegation which for the first time 
played an active role in the debates. 
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| What was of particular interest was the presence of 13 Latin American 
tt Parliaments (Brazil, Colombia, Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
\! Guatemala, Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Peru, Uruguay, and 
Venezuela). A notable absentee however was Argentina. An odd attender 
was Newfoundland with a delegation of seven members of its Parliament. 

| The presence of this Newfoundland delegation brought up the position of 
provincial or State Parliaments within a nation, although in 1925 New- 

i foundland itself had Dominion status, that is to say, independence but 

without responsibility for defence and international affairs. 

| Two other interesting questions arose out of the 1924 and 1925 
Conferences. In 1924 an Organisation Sub-Committee of four members had 
prepared draft Rules for Inter-Parliamentary Conferences and these were 
adopted with minor amendments during the Berne-Geneva session. The 
Rules remained in operation with relatively few amendments until 1970 
when a general revision of all Union Statutes and Rules was undertaken. 
At the 1925 Washington-Ottawa Conference controversy arose out of 
the refusal of the United States Government to allow the Communist 
British Member of Parliament, and of the Union, Mr Saklatvala, to enter 
the country. A lively debate ensued in the Council as many members felt 
that an important point of principle was at stake: namely, could a host 
Parliament or Government discriminate between individual delegates, 
wishing to attend a Conference of the Union? Eventually the Council 
merely stated that the US Government had the right to apply its own laws 
with regard to entry into the United States of particular individuals and 
therefore the Council could not discuss arguments for or against any 
decision taken. However, the Council did recall the fact that any member of 
Parliament had the right to affiliate to his national Group provided that 
he accepted Article 1 of the Statutes, and it asked the Bureau for a detailed | 
commentary on the wording of this Article. | 
| 
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Nevertheless, the matter was by no means finished with and in later 
years was to prove a thorny problem for the Union. 
The Washington session of the Council decided not to convene a 
plenary Conference in 1926 and merely to have a Council and Study 
Committee session. Five plenary meetings had been held since the end 
of the War and it was apparently felt by the President, Baron Adelsward 
of Sweden, who had just been re-elected for a further term of office, and 
the Secretary General that a pause was indicated. Thus, in 1926 an ‘Inter- 
Parliamentary Week’ was held in Geneva. It was not, however, very well 
mh attended as only 21 Groups participated, some 80 delegates being present. 
The sole Latin American survivor from the previous year was the Mexican | 
| Group which was represented by its President. Asia was again represented 
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solely by Japan. The Council’s session at Easter 1927, held in the Palais 
Eynard a favourite venue for Council sessions in those times, was poorly 
attended, only thirteen Groups being present. 

However, a much wider representation was to be seen at the Paris 
Conference held at the end of August 1927 in the French Senate building. 
Officially 32 countries sent delegations. In fact there were 34 as the 
Chilean and Costa Rican delegates, although present in the Chamber, had 
not been identified. This Paris session opened at ten in the morning of 
Thursday, 25 August and closed on Tuesday the 30th. The Council 
meeting had taken place the day before the opening and the Executive 
Committeee had met after the plenary session. Thus, a pattern was estab- 
lished which has continued until the present day. 

An interesting sidelight on the Paris meeting was the revival of the 
Japanese-American section which, it will be recalled, had been instituted 
in 1913. A President, Vice President and Secretary were elected and a 
programme of meetings arranged. 

The 1927 Paris session was the first to be held in France since 1900. In 
the intervening years the world had radically changed but the Union had 
preserved its identity and it was cordially welcomed by the Parliament 
and Government of France; no fewer than 400 Members of Parliament 
were present in the Palais de Luxembourg and this session was in a way a 
milestone in the progress of the Organisation. So, in a different sense, was 
the Conference to be held in Berlin the year following. 

The Berlin Conference, which was held exactly a decade after the 
signature of the Armistice following the First World War, was the first 
large-scale international Conference to take place in the German capital 
since the end of the War. Once again the Union was the forerunner in 
world affairs and the Organisation brought together 475 parliamentarians 
from 38 countries in Berlin. Only 18 countries had attended the first IPU 
Berlin Conference in 1908. It was an international occasion of considerable 
significance and justly reveals the prestige with which the Union was 
regarded in the 1920s. 

A much longer time was to elapse before there was a meeting of the 
Union in either of the two Germanies after the Second World War. Not 
until 1968 did a special IPU Committee on the Environment hold a 
session in Bonn, and no Conference or Council session has yet been held in 
the Federal Republic, nor has any meeting yet taken place in the German 
Democratic Republic, which lately became a full member of the Union. 

A word might be added about the wide-ranging representation at the 
1928 Berlin Conference. South Africa, although not a member of the 
Union, was represented at this IPU session for the second time and was 
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being urged by Britain to form an inter-parliamentary Group, as was 
Australia, present at a Conference for the first time. It was not until 1956 
that Australia finally decided to join the Union. The Berlin meeting 
attracted a number of Latin American countries: Bolivia, Chile, Costa 
Rica, Dominican Republic, Peru, San Salvador and Uruguay. None 
however joined the Organisation. An interesting presence on the list was 
the Free City of Danzig (now Gdansk). 

The President of the Council, Baron Adelsward of Sweden, was not 
able to preside in Berlin through illness and resigned shortly afterwards. 
He had succeeded Lord Weardale in 1922 and had been a distinguished 
and popular President. He was to be succeeded by the President of the 
French Chamber of Deputies, Monsieur Fernand Buisson whose nomina- 
tion was proposed by the President of the German Group — an interesting 
proposal in the year 1928 — and unanimously elected. 

The second item on the agenda of the Berlin Conference was entitled 
‘The Evolution of the Parliamentary System in our Times’. An omnibus 
resolution proposed on this question did not find favour with the Con- 
ference and was rejected. However, in its place a short resolution was 
adopted, on the original proposal of Egypt — one of the new Union members 
~- which, in the course of years has been forgotten but well deserves re- 
quotation today. The text read as follows: 


The xxvth Inter-Parliamentary Conference, considering that the principle of 
representation of the people by freely elected parliamentarians is at the very 
foundation of the work of the Union, faithful to the tradition which has guided 
previous Conferences, careful to avoid the expression of any opinion which 
might be regarded as a pronouncement on the political issues of the day, and 
particularly on the domestic policy of any State, affirms its disapproval of every 
illegal act committed with the object of abolishing the parliamentary régime, and 
declares that that régime can only be modified by the procedure provided by the 
Constitution of the country itself. 


No Conference was held in 1929 but in its place there was an Inter- 
Parliamentary week at Geneva. The entire week was taken up with 
meetings of five of the six Study Committees and no fewer than six sub- 
committees held sessions. Nothing of great importance emerged from 
these meetings. Members were looking forward to the Conference which 
was to be held the following July in London at the invitation of the British 
Group. 

High hopes were placed in the London meeting but these eventually 
were not justified. Only 32 Parliaments were represented and some were not 
even members. The number of delegates came to 439, considerably less than 
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the 617 of the last London Conference held in 1906. Plenary meetings 
took place in the Royal Gallery of the Palace of Westminster, as in 1906, 
but the acoustics proved very poor and many speakers could not be heard. 
In acomment made in the Bulletin of July-August 1930 the writer remarked 
that 


most of the debates took place before a sparse assembly, often rather inattentive 
... and we cannot approve the attitude of those delegations which arrived in a 
body to hear and support the speech of one of their members, and then left the 
hall noisily as soon as the speech was over. This is a very false conception of 
inter-parliamentary debates which the Union ought certainly to eliminate. 


Nobody could complain of a lack of frankness in these comments. 
They may indeed have yielded dividends as the situation with regard to 
attendance and interest is more satisfactory today. 

Naturally enough in London Parliaments of the Empire, as it then was, 
were much in evidence. South Africa, Australia, New Zealand and 
British India were all represented by large delegations. Japan yet again 
was the only Asian country and Danzig was once more present. 

During this period, the years 1929 and 1930, a sub-committee had been 
at work on the development of the Union and came up with a number of 
suggestions for more frequent meetings of study committees, the expansion 
of the Bulletin and other matters of a largely internal nature. However, 
the question of the relations of the Union with Governments and Parlia- 
ments, one of the questions in the enquiry conducted by the sub-com- 
mittee, was of considerable interest and of later significance. The text of 
the question posed, which has been abridged slightly, stated: ‘Are you of 
the opinion that the Union should look to the possibility when it will be in 
a position to demand official recognition of its existence by a convention, 
and in this connection should Parliaments as a whole be constituted into 
Groups?” 

Nothing further was done on these very important matters and so an 
opportunity was lost in those inter-war years of transforming the Union 
into a governmentally recognised organisation of Parliaments. It could 
without doubt have been achieved in those times but when the matter 
was taken up again in 1946 the opportunity was no longer there. After the 
Second World War the Union did not command the prestige that it 
possessed in the 1920s and 1930s, its funds were at a low ebb, it had fewer 
high level contacts in Government circles, and last, but by no means 
least, the United Nations was already in existence and had already adopted 
precise procedures for the participation of non-governmental organisations 
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in its meetings. In the eyes of UN the IPU ranked as an organisation in 
this category. 

The Bucharest Conference of 1931, held at the end of September, 
occurred at an inauspicious time as Europe was in the grip of an acute 
economic crisis. In addition the Council had decided to invoke Article 7 of 
the Statutes which limited the number of members of a delegation to the 
number of votes wielded by a Group. Because certain countries wished to 
send larger delegations only 20 Parliaments attended out of the 38 Groups 
which were then members of the Union. Delegates merely numbered 145. 
A notable absentee was the British Group - the first time it had not been 
represented at an IPU Conference since the foundation of the Organisation, 
a consequence of the political and financial crisis then facing the 
country. 

This Conference was the first meeting of the Union or any of its organs 
to be held in Rumania. The Group made great efforts to ensure the 
smooth-running of the session, including the use of ‘telephonic trans- 
mission of translations’ by which, according to the Bulletin ‘much precious 
time was saved’. The Union was not to hold a meeting again in Rumania 
until 1974, a gap of 41 years. 

Substantive work in Bucharest was largely concerned with preparation 
of resolutions aimed at the Disarmament Conference which was to be 
held in Geneva the year following. From the organisational point of view 
various amendments to the Statutes were adopted and one was of particular 
interest. A new paragraph to Article 3 read: ‘A Parliament may constitute 
itself into a National Group of the Union’. This amendment would have 
provided a first step towards an officially recognised status if the idea had 
been pursued. 

The Bucharest meeting however proved to be the calm before the storm. 
Events were taking place in Italy and Germany which were to cause con- 
fusion in the ranks of Union members. The first hint of trouble ahead came 
at the 1932 Geneva Conference. In fact the year 1932 proved to be a dis- 
turbed one for the Union. First of all, Dr Lange, the Secretary General 
had decided to submit his resignation and thus at the Council session, 
immediately prior to the ill-fated Conference, Dr Leopold Boissier, who 
had been named Deputy Secretary General in 1928, was chosen to succeed 
him. Dr Lange’s departure was a great loss to the Organisation. He had 
steered the IPU through the difficult war years and held the Organisation 
together. It was indeed unlucky that he was to be faced with the upheavals 
of the Geneva session immediately before his leave-taking. 

The troubles at Geneva arose from the fact that ever since Mussolini 
had taken over power in Italy, the Italian Group had been regularly 
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represented at all Conferences, although it could be said that delegates 
from fascist Italy did not rub shoulders easily with other European 
parliamentarians. 

Ata plenary meeting in Geneva a French delegate, Monsieur Renaudel, 
took the floor, without the Chairman’s permission, immediately after an 
Italian delegate had finished his speech, and launched a virulent attack on 
the Italian Government. The sitting Chairman, not actually the President 
of the Conference, was unable to control events, and the sitting broke up in 
disorder. An effort was made to resume it later but there were further 
disturbances and the plenary session was suspended. The Council then 
held a special meeting to try and find a solution to the trouble. Although | 
various pacific resolutions were proposed nothing resulted. The Italian | 
delegation left the Council session, and then the Italian Group declared 
that it was leaving the Union. Fortunately their absence was not pro- 
longed. 

This regrettable fracas or ‘incident’, as it was officially described, did 
not help the Union’s standing and the difficulties which arose obliged the 
Conference, which was being held in the League’s headquarters building, 
to find another home for the remainder of its session. 

In retrospect it would seem that the Italians had some justification on 
their side. However, French members of Parliament have always been 
renowned for their vigorous defence of the Union’s traditions and without 
them the Union would have been greatly the loser. 

The German problem, caused by the Nazi takeover, proved just as 
intractable. When the Council met at Geneva in the Spring of 1933 it had 
before it - modestly listed under ‘Other Business’ — a letter of § April from 
the President of the Swiss Group stating explicitly that the German 
Government had arrested and imprisoned a number of members of the 
Reichstag, elected by the German people. The Swiss Group was of the 
opinion that this action was incompatible with the generally recognised 
legal rights of citizens. Finally, the Group felt that the Union should make 
a categorical statement on the matter. 

No Members of the German Group were able to attend the Council 
as they had been refused exit visas; and any action taken by the Union 
could have been construed as interference in the internal affairs of a 
Member. This latter point was emphasised by both the Secretary General 
and certain other speakers. But others, including the French and Spanish 
Groups, favoured positive action. The debate on this delicate question 
was probably one of the most searching to have taken place within the 
Council. As opinions were divided, a small group consisting of the Swiss, 
Egyptian and French delegates, together with the Secretary General, drew 
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up a draft resolution which after further debate and amendment was 
unanimously adopted. It read as follows (French original) 


The Inter-Parliamentary Council, 

in the spirit of the draft resolution on the evolution of the representative regime 
which will be before the Inter-Parliamentary Conference in Madrid, 

in face of certain serious attacks, which the Council deeply regrets, made at the 
present time against the representative regime, 

wishes to affirm immediately the principles inspiring the draft resolution to be 
presented in Madrid, 

expresses its unshakeable belief in the representative system which allows solely 
to Parliament, as the expression of the people’s will, control over the executive 
arm, 

recalls respect for the immunity which must be guaranteed to every parliamen- 
tarian, as well as for the maintenance of the rights of the parliamentary opposi- 
tion, 

proclaims the fundamental principles basic to democratic rights, namely, freedom 
of assembly and of opinion. 


Two or three points about the Council’s decision are worthy of note. 
First of all no direct mention is made of a particular country, also no 
personalities are involved in the wording. The text was a firm expression of 
principles in the traditions of the Union. Dr Lange had played a major role 
in its preparation and this was his final task: the next item on the Council’s 
agenda was the resignation of the Secretary General. He departed amidst 
general regret. 

The German Group was dissolved shortly after the Council had 
adopted this decision. Thus, one of the Union’s strongest Groups was lost 
and was not to reappear until after the Second World War, when the 
Group of the Federal Republic of Germany participated in the Union’s 
activities, in 1950. 

The year 1933 was an eventful one for the Union as it saw preparations 
for the return of the Italian Group and an important Conference in 
Madrid. At the Council session held in Madrid immediately prior to the 
Conference it was unanimously decided to request the Italians to return to 
the Union. As a result of satisfactory negotiations between the Council’s 
Acting President and Count di San Martino of Italy, the Italians said that 
they would send a delegation to the Conference of 1934. This was the 
second time that the Italian Group had left the Union but each time the 
absence had been short. 

The Madrid Conference attracted no fewer than 27 Parliaments and 
there were some 150 delegates. The Spanish Group had returned to the 
Union after the political changes which followed the overthrow of the 
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Monarchy in 1931. There were Spanish representatives at all IPU Con- 
ferences thereafter with the exception of the final session at Oslo before the 
outbreak of war in 1939. With the victory of General Franco in the Civil 
War, and the period of the Second World War, the Union did not hold a 
meeting again in Spain until the Spring of 1967 in Palma de Mallorca. A 
Conference is to be held in Madrid in 1976. 

The Conference of 1933 adopted a set of principles for the maintenance 
of international security which would operate within the framework of the 
League of Nations and the parties to the General Disarmament Convention 
who were not League Members. The Union recommended that all States 
should adopt an international agreement on the lines which it had detailed. 
It was certainly the most ambitious resolution ever to be adopted by the 
Organisation. It was followed up at the Istanbul Conference, the following 
year, by another resolution recommending regional security treaties. Much 
work was devoted to these two resolutions but unfortunately the times 
were not propitious and they remained largely a dead letter from the point 
of view of positive action, although the proposals made were given close 
scrutiny at the League of Nations. 

At the Council’s session, immediately preceding the Conference at 
Istanbul in 1934, the Council had to elect a new President. The outgoing 
holder of the office, M. Fernand Bouisson, had not been able to attend many 
meetings since his election in 1928. The new President elected was Count 
Carton de Wiart of Belgium who held office for many years and proved a 
powerful leader for the Union. 








War again Disrupts Inter-Parliamentary Work 
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Although the Conferences in the late nineteen thirties had good attendances 
of Parliaments and delegates, for example, 24 Groups at Paris in 1937, 25 at 
The Hague the year following and 22 at Oslo with 304 delegates on the eve of 
the outbreak of the Second World War, nevertheless the meetings tended 
to reflect the mounting tension in Europe. Indeed, the Union celebrated its 
fiftieth anniversary at the Oslo Conference in 1939 under particularly 
inauspicious circumstances. In fact the Norwegian Foreign Minister in 
his speech to the Conference took as a theme ‘While there is life there is 
hope.’ What was even more surprising at this Oslo session was the invita- 
tion delivered by Mr Hamilton Fish to hold the 1940 Conference in 
Washington. It was not a definite invitation but the matter had gone as far 
as a resolution, which had been approved by the President of the United 
States, and was to be brought before Congress. 

The same Mr Fish endeavoured to have a resolution adopted by the 
Oslo Conference for a thirty day moratorium on war, a plea to be directed 
to the Governments of France, Germany, Great Britain, and Italy. The 
idea was watered down however and the Conference finally adopted a 
fairly mild resolution pleading for arbitration and conciliation. However, in 
these immediate pre-war sessions all was not gloom as during the Paris 
meeting of 1937 delegates were taken in a special train from Paris to 
Cherbourg to inspect the new transatlantic liner Normandie. She was later 
destroyed by fire during the war. 

When war broke out in September 1939 the Union was faced with an 
extremely difficult situation. One of the first actions it took was to send a 
message to all National Groups, then numbering 30, signed by the Council 
President, Count Carton de Wiart, who had recently been re-elected, and 
the Secretary General, Leopold Boissier. While stressing the fact that the 
Union’s traditions forbade it to take sides in the conflict, the message 
pointed a way forward for continuing Union activity. It stated, inter alia, 


In the first place our National Groups must keep their organisation intact and 
continue to meet, for on their will to persevere depends the stability of the 
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Union. In the next place our directing bodies - the Executive Committee and the 
Council - must be convened when circumstances allow, to decide upon a 
programme of work. The valuable personal contacts which will thus be made and 
maintained will make it possible to organise other meetings at which delegates of 
our Groups will be able to come together and discuss their cares and hopes in 
an atmosphere of mutual trust. The IPU stood the test of war between 1914 
and 1918. It will keep its torch alight in the present tempest. 


This was a courageous statement, and it met with a favourable response 
among Groups. As a result a Council and Committee session was convened 
in Lugano for the Spring of 1940. 

The Council meeting in Lugano drew up a programme of work for the 
Study Committees. But there was little likelihood that they would be able 
to meet as the war brought chaos to the European parliamentary scene. It 
was also obvious that the Bureau in Geneva was facing an extremely 
difficult period. Only three issues of the Bulletin-the main link with 
member Groups — were produced in 1940 and only two the year following. 
In fact there was very little activity in Geneva until 1944. But the year 
before, in order to improve contacts, a temporary Union office, using 
Union funds, was set up in London under the acting President of the 
Council, Sir Arthur Evans. (The actual President of the Council, Carton 
de Wiart, remained in occupied Belgium.) This office encouraged relations 
with a Committee of Parliamentarians from the Occupied Countries and 
from all reports became a flourishing centre of inter-parliamentary activity. 

In Switzerland a meeting of Members of European Parliaments whose 
countries were still occupied met at the Union’s headquarters in August 
1944. The Secretary General delivered a report on the position of the 
Union but there is no record of any other action taken. However, with the 
end of war in Europe the Union was quick to recommence activities. Thus 
we find that on 15 June 1945 a circular was sent out to Member Groups 
convening a session of the Council at Geneva in September. This first 
Council session since that of 1940 duly took place at the Palais Eynard in 
Geneva, placed at the Union’s disposal by the Cantonal authorities. It was 
not surprising that representation was thin and only ten countries had 
Members of Parliament attending. They were Belgium, Finland, France, 
Great Britain, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria 
(their delegate was also representing the Lebanese Parliament) and Turkey. 
The Council still had its pre-war President, Carton de Wiart and its same 
Secretary General, Leopold Boissier, who was re-elected at this session. 

Not only did the Council meet but also two of the Study Committees 
held sessions. They both drew up tentative programmes of work. The 
Council was faced with some difficulty in renewing the Executive Com- 
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mittee as only one member was present, and it was decided to postpone 
the question until the following year. No decisions of real moment were 
taken at the Geneva session and it was clear that the Organisation had a lot 
of fence mending to do before it could claim to the same position which it 
had held before the war. 

Shortly after this session the Secretary General drafted an important 
memorandum on the organisation and situation of the Union and its 
possibilities for the future. The conclusions drawn in the paper are of some 
historic interest as an indication of how thoughts were running in 1946. 

The first point made was that greater co-operation among Parliaments 
was desirable and that this should be accomplished through the IPU. 
Secondly, the question of official status for the IPU in order to give it 
greater authority had to be examined. The third question was whether 
Groups should consist of members freely recruited or whether a Group 
should consist of the entire Parliament. A fourth aim was to increase 
membership towards universality but with a warning that Parliaments 
might not be the same in the future (the Secretary General here was 
obviously looking towards membership of Parliaments in single party 
States.) Finally, there was the urgent matter of a revision of the financial 
organisation of the Union. 

The Study Committee meetings which took place in the Danish 
Parliament in April of 1946 were much more representative. Sixteen 
countries sent delegates, and it was interesting to see delegations from 
Bulgaria, Egypt, Poland and Yugoslavia present. These Council and 
Committee meetings were much more lively and interesting and there was 
no doubt that the IPU was moving forward again. One lack was a venue for 
the 1946 Conference. The USA had not renewed its 1940 invitation and no 
other host country was forthcoming. Nevertheless, Egypt came forward 
with an invitation for the 1947 Conference. 

It was at the Copenhagen session of the Union’s Political Committee 
that a British delegate proposed that the Organisation should lose no time 
in requesting recognition from the UN as a ‘consultative specialised agency 
under the terms of Article 71 of the UN Charter.’ This proposal seemed 
confused as the ‘specialised agencies’ of the UN were then about to be 
established but they were governmental bodies such as UNESCO, WHO, 
FAO, etc. But Article 71 of the Charter referred merely to the recognition 
of certain non-governmental organisations by the Economic and Social 
Council - a very different matter. No decision was taken at Copenhagen, 
the matter being referred to a sub-committee which decided merely to ask 
for consultative status with the Economic and Social Council of UN. This 
was accorded under the first category (A) for consultative bodies. 
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But by September of 1947 an article in the Bulletin reveals that very 
little was being done by the Union with regard to representation in New 
York where at that time all the action was taking place. Later on however 
an IPU observer was appointed. But the real difficulty concerning relations 
with UN was the fact that the Union was essentially a political organisation 
and was not in a position to make its voice heard at UN on political matters 
by reason of its non-governmental status. 

This factor was to cloud the Union’s relations with the United Nations 
from that time onwards. The IPU was stuck with its consultative status 
with the Economic and Social Council and could do nothing to escape 
from it. Thus, apart from the fact that resolutions adopted at IPU Con- 
ferences were circulated to members of the UN General Assembly, usually 
through the courtesy of one country or another making application at the 
UN on behalf of the Union, political relations between the two organisa- 
tions have been limited. Nevertheless, the UN has always sent high- 
ranking Observers to attend IPU Conferences; and working relationships 
have become closer, with the UN making an active financial participation 
in certain technical projects initiated by the Union. 

The Copenhagen session of the Council and the Committees was not 
able to complete the work before it and as there had been no invitation for 
a Conference in 1946, it was decided to convene two Committees that 
summer at St Moritz, actually in the Suvretta House Hotel — the last time 
any meetings of principal Union bodies took place in an hotel. Seventeen 
countries were represented, including the United States for the first time 
since the end of the war. 

At the end of committee work the two main committees met in joint 
session and one or two interesting points emerged. The Bulgarian Group 
raised the possibility of the entry of the Supreme Soviet of the USSR into 
the Union and was informed by the President, Carton de Wiart, that 
preliminary steps had been taken, that an answer was expected and the 
affiliation of the USSR Parliament was contemplated with lively interest. 
In fact, it was anticipated that the USSR would soon join. At the Cairo 
Conference in 1947 the USSR was actually included in the Table of Votes 
of the Conference Proceedings. 

Two lengthy resolutions were agreed at St Moritz, one relating to the 
Migration and Transfers of Population, a reflection on the importance 
which the refugee problem had at that time, and the second on the repara- 
tion of war damage and international reconstruction. Here once again is 
good evidence that the Union was always to the fore in debating items of 
real topicality. 

Two interesting events in the Union’s history occurred at the end of 
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1946. One was the speedy reconstitution of the Italian Group, and the 
second was the creation of a regional group, the Belgian-Luxembourg 
Dutch (Benelux) Inter-Parliamentary Union. This regional union followed 
the pattern of the Scandinavian Union which had been founded as far 
back as 1906 and which had held regular meetings over the years. In fact 
at the end of the second world war this Union held a meeting in Copenhagen 
as early as August 1945. 

The principal event for the Union in 1947 was the Cairo Conference. 
Members of the Secretariat travelled from Marseilles to Alexandria by 
ship. Twenty four Groups had sent delegations. There were some 160 
delegates not counting those of the host country. The only non-European 
countries in Cairo were Iraq, Syria and the United States. An official 
invitation had been sent to the USSR but no response was forthcoming. 

It proved to be a successful session and the host Group had gone outof 
their way to entertain delegates in what could well be described as a royal 
fashion. Indeed, the Cairo receptions were talked about for many years 
afterwards. 

An important change of posts took place in Cairo. Count Carton de 
Wiart had announced his intention of retiring. He did, but at the same 
time was unanimously elected Honorary President of the Council, the 
first time such a nomination had been made. In his place the Council 
elected Viscount Stansgate of Britain. The Union had lost the services of a 
great statesman in the person of Count Carton de Wiart but they had at the 
same time gained a forceful British politician of high standing in his own 
country, who was also a great internationalist. The Bulletin made a remark 
at the time that Stansgate would ‘lead the Union on towards the promising 
future before it with authority and zeal.’ This he certainly did until 
1957. 

At the Council session held in Cairo one matter was raised which was to 
cause a considerable amount of difficulty to the Union in later years. It 
came to be known as the Spanish Question. It was raised in a letter from 
a Mr Clerigo who described himself as ‘Interim President of the Parliament 
of the Spanish Republic’ and by reason of that fact President of the 
Spanish Group. At least that is what the letter stated although the logic of 
the reasoning does not seem immediately apparent now as another Spanish 
Group could have been formed in Madrid and indeed this came about not 
long afterwards. 

Mr Clerigo claimed that the Group was still in existence and therefore 
it should be allowed to participate again in Union meetings. The matter was 
debated briefly — too briefly one might have thought ~ and the following 
decision was taken: 
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The Inter-Parliamentary Council, 

declares itself to be in full sympathy with Spanish democracy and will be 
glad to ensure its participation in Inter-Parliamentary work, 

it requests the Executive Committee to consider the means by which such 
participation could be secured in conformity with the Statutes of the Union 


This decision was slightly ambiguous but, in reply to a question, the 
Secretary General said that when the Executive Committee had prepared 
the draft decision they had not intended to set any conditions for the 
re-admission of the Spanish Group. They would only be asked to designate 
their representatives to the Council and the Committees. However, the 
use of the word ‘re-admission’ by the Secretary General was odd in the 
circumstances insofar as in 1947 Spain possessed an effective legal Govern- 
ment which had been in control of the country for seven or eight 
years. 

At the next Council session Spanish representatives were present. 
In 1951, however, at the Istanbul Conference, and in 1952 at Berne, the 
Spanish Republican delegates were refused visas. It had become in- 
creasingly apparent that this delicate question could no longer be referred 
to a committee but definite action would have to be taken. After postpon- 
ments and inconclusive debates in the Executive Committee and the 
Council a decision was finally arrived at in 1955 when Article 3 of the 
Statutes, defining a National Group, was revised to read ‘National Groups 
constituted in Parliaments functioning as such within the territory of 
which they represent the population, in a State recognised as a subject of 
international law’. This revised Article was unanimously adopted by the 
Council without debate despite the fact that a Spanish Republican delegate 
was present at the sitting. The final phrase of the revision ‘in a State 
recognised as a subject of international law’ was to cause more difficulties 
in future years. The new Article was finally adopted at the plenary Con- 
ference of 1955 and it ended Spanish Republican representation. A different 

Spanish Group, i.e. one representing the Cortes in Madrid, was admitted 
at the same session. 
x & * 


This is perhaps an appropriate moment to examine the membership of the 
Organisation immediately after the end of the Second World War, as 
within a few years many changes were to come about. From a list of 
National Groups issued in 1948 it appears that approximately 25 could be 
classed as regular attenders at IPU Conferences. At most Conferences in 
the nineteen thirties the attendance figure was practically always between 
20 to 30 Groups. 
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The first post-war Conference at Cairo in 1947 had a good attendance 
of what might be termed the hard core Union Groups, with two notable 
exceptions by reason of the war, Germany and Japan. The following 
Groups were represented: United States of America, Austria, Belgium, 
Bulgaria, Denmark, Egypt, Finland, France, Great Britain, Greece, 
Hungary, Iraq, Italy, Luxembourg, Netherlands, Norway, Poland, 
Rumania, Sweden, Switzerland, Syria, Czechoslovakia, Turkey and 
Yugoslavia. In this list only Syria and Iraq were newcomers. Of the 
founder Groups Liberia never sent any delegations and could not be 
considered a member at that time and Spain had not then returned. 

Eighteen months later at the Rome session in 1949 there was a vast 
spurt in membership and a number of new Groups appeared for the first 
time. Thirty-eight were represented in Rome and they included the 
following new faces: Burma, Ceylon, Chile (previous appearance in 1922), 
Colombia (previous appearance in 1931), Haiti, India, Monaco, Pakistan, 
Panama (previous appearance in 1925), Paraguay, Philippines (had made 
sporadic appearances from 1924 onwards) and Venezuela (previous 
appearance in 1926). Thus it can be seen that the Union’s horizons had 
suddenly widened as sixteen non-European Groups were present at a 
Conference. With the possible exception of the Washington-Ottawa Con- 
ference of 1925 this breadth of non-European representation was un- 
precedented. The increase of African, Asian and Latin American members 
was to accelerate in the post-war years and radically change the character of 
the Organisation. 

It is not without interest to consider what topics were being debated 
within the Union in the immediate post-war epoch. In retrospect several 
of them appear somewhat broad and sweeping. For example, the Rome 
Conference in 1948 adopted a resolution on the Principles of International 
Morality, together with a Declaration of Principles. Reading the 18 
articles in the Declaration one has the feeling that the idealistic statements 
contained therein on the duties of States were somewhat hopeful. Never- 
theless, this text was circulated as an official document to the Third 
Committee of the UN General Assembly then meeting in Paris. On a 
more practical note the Conference adopted a short text on non-self- 
governing territories which recognised the vital importance to world 
peace of the problems relating to these territories. A pragmatic text was 
also adopted on regional economic solidarity and regional economic 
agreements. 

A topic which led to some long debates in 1948 and following years was 
that of Protection of Mothers and Infants. A lengthy resolution was 
eventually adopted at the 1949 Conference in Stockholm. Another 
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interesting text adopted at Stockholm was devoted to the possibility of 
setting up a representative world assembly linked with the feasibility of 
transforming the Union into such an Assembly, an idea which was not 
pursued. 

At the Dublin Conference in 1950 an application from the Group 
established in the Federal German Republic gave rise to some controversy. 
In the outcome the Group was admitted and German Delegates took their 
places at a Union meeting for the first time since before the Second World 
War. 

A glance at some of the resolutions adopted in Dublin show that such 
diverse subjects as the teaching of history, maintenance and conditions for 
a lasting peace, supply of food to famine-stricken populations and, finally, 
a four page text on the protection of children. This resolution contained 
much good social thinking even though some of the recommendations made 
are a little dated by today’s standards. In mentioning such resolutions it is 
pertinent to ask whether National Groups followed up in their own 
Parliaments the recommendations made by the Union, as they were and 
still are, obliged to do under the Statutes. Some of the more conscientious 
Groups did so, and debates were initiated in National Parliaments on 
actual resolutions adopted by IPU Conferences. Nevertheless nobody 
could pretend that even a minority of recommendations made by the 
Union have found their way into State legislation, although there have 
been a few recent examples. 

Today this question of follow-up is one of the major preoccupations of 
the Secretariat and a detailed analysis of specific action taken by Member 
Groups on resolutions of the Union was prepared in 1973. This led 
to the setting up of a Working Group which prepared a report pointing out 
precise and positive measures which could be implemented. Similarly 
proposals are now being circulated within the Union for a revision of 
Article 7 of the Statutes — relating to the duty of Groups to submit Union 
resolutions to their Parliaments — with the object of strengthening the text. 
If adopted, the new text would oblige National Groups to inform the 
Bureau of the steps taken and the results obtained. It is encouraging that 
progress has already been made as was seen by actions taken by certain 
Parliaments as an expression of solidarity with the drought-stricken 
countries of Sahelian Africa and also to mark the 25th anniversary of the 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 

At the level of international organisations a number of Union resolu- 
tions have recently been cited at meetings of UN bodies and the Final Act 
stemming from the Mediterranean Conference, to which reference will 
later be made, was used by various of the Specialised Agencies. 
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ASSOCIATION OF SECRETARIES GENERAL OF PARLIAMENT 


It had become apparent for some time to the various Clerks of Parliament, 
who also acted as Secretaries of National Groups, that the possibility 
existed at IPU Conferences of bringing together a number of Clerks from 
widely differing legislatures and exchanging ideas on the procedures and 
administration of their National Parliaments. An Association for this 
purpose was inaugurated during the Conference at The Hague in 1938 by 
the Council’s President, Carton de Wiart, in the presence of Clerks of 20 
different countries. At Nice the following spring a special committee of the 
Association presided over by Dr Kesper of the Netherlands Parliament 
drew up draft Standing Orders, and finally the first full plenary meeting of 
the Association took place in August 1939 in the Storting at Oslo. It 
elected its Executive Committee and drew up a provisional programme of 
work which included the exchange of parliamentary documents and a 
study of the composition of the offices or departments of different 
Parliaments. 

The war put an end to the Association’s activities, although in 1940 it 
was given some additional work when the Council handed over to it 
publication of a supplement to the Bulletin entitled Constitutional and 
Parliamentary Information, in which the texts of new constitutions and 
other information of parliamentary interest were set out. The Council’s 
minutes record that publication was to continue during the war but in the 
event nothing was produced. 

This first plenary meeting of the Association was attended, for the only 
time in its history, by an official observer from the Council, Senator James 
Douglas of Ireland. He apparently followed the discussions closely and 
thanked the Association for the useful work it was doing. 

After the war meetings of the Association resumed at Nice in 1946 when 
it was decided to invite the then Clerk of the British House of Commons, 
Sir Gilbert Campion, to become President. He accepted this invitation 
and when he retired three years later he was succeeded by the Secretary 
General of the French Chamber of Deputies, M. Emile Blamont, who 
remained in office until 1956. These two distinguished Clerks or Secretaries 
General established the pattern of regular meetings and methods of work 
which have been followed ever since. 

Apart from publishing the quarterly Constitutional and Parliamentary 
Information the Association has given detailed study since 1950 to more 
than thirty topics of a parliamentary and procedural nature. Some of the 
more interesting are: Methods of voting; Payment of Members of Parlia- 
ment; Parliamentary Immunity; Status of Parties in Parliament; Limita- 
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tions on the Conduct and Activities of Members; Offences against 
Parliament; Procedure for revising Constitutions. 

Today the Association has just over one hundred members from 51 
countries throughout the world. It has recently had its relationship with 
the Union clarified and its budget consolidated with that of the Union. It 
holds regular sessions, usually at the time of IPU Conferences and Spring 
meetings, and plays a valuable role in bringing together so many experts on 
parliamentary procedure. The Association is, without any doubt, an 
essential link in inter-parliamentary collaboration. 











The Union becomes a World Organisation 


* 


The vast growth in membership which occurred immediately after 
the Second World War — 38 Groups were at the 1948 Rome Conference 
with 16 of them from outside Europe — has already been noticed. This 
change was partly due to the effects of the war. But there was also another 
reason: the personality of the new President of the Council, Viscount 
Stansgate, or ‘Wedgie Benn’ as he was familiarly called in the House of 
Commons. 

Stansgate was elected in 1947 in Cairo. He was re-elected annually 
until 1954 when the rules were changed and he was elected for three years, 
finally retiring in 1957. From the first he took up his task with verve and 
enthusiasm. He travelled widely outside Europe and took every opportunity 
of interesting non-member Parliaments in the work of the Union. Nor did 
he restrict himself to Parliaments: at the end of 1948 he was in Paris 
consulting with the then Director General of UNESCO, the Mexican 
Torres Bodet and arranging for the Assistant Secretary of the Union to 
spend a week at UNESCO headquarters in Paris. 

Lord Stansgate was, of course, in an excellent position to make pro- 
paganda for the Union in London. He had parliamentary and political 
standing and was a well-known figure in London society. He was con- 
stantly meeting and entertaining Members of Parliaments and Govern- 
ments from Asia, Africa and from the countries of Eastern Europe. This 
is how his activities are described in the Bulletin of April 1950: 


These are but a few examples of the many contacts which the President has 
established in his untiring and single-minded efforts to enlarge the scope and to 
strengthen the influence of the IPU in every corner of the globe, by all the many 
means which his great personal prestige and the international meeting place 
afforded by London put at his disposal. His informal luncheons in the House of 
Lords included leading foreign diplomats. Thus, the President entertained the 
diplomatic representatives of eight Asian countries recently at which the work 
and development of the Union were discussed in detail. 


The story of Stansgate’s activities continues through the years. We 
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find him visiting the Danube countries, then on a tour of the Middle East, 
followed by a tour in Scandinavia. The London contacts and his working 
journeys were to produce results, New Parliaments joined the Union and, 
more importantly, the doubts regarding the IPU which persisted in 
Eastern Europe were broken down, 

His dedicated work for the Union was reflected in new members: the 
USSR in 1955 and Spain returning the same year; India, Pakistan, Burma, 
Thailand and Ceylon from Asia; the important return of an old member, 
Japan, to the Union in 1952, Libya, Tunisia and Israel from the Mediter- 
ranean region and many other examples. Towards the end of Stansgate’s 
period in office Conferences were attracting some 40 National Groups. 
Although still not universal the Union was moving in that direction by the 
last year of his term. 

Stansgate spoke several languages and had the gift of putting himself 
on good terms with people of any nationality. Strangely enough he was not 
always so popular with the British Group. Perhaps he was too much of an 
individualist and internationalist for their liking; perhaps, also, too much 
of a radical. But there is no doubt that when Stansgate resigned the 
Council’s Presidency in 1957 at the London Conference the Union lost a 
brilliant leader. When he was asked what he would like as a leave-taking 
present from the Union he replied ‘A short wave radio so that I can listen 
to the voices of my friends throughout the world’. He got his radio, in- 
scribed with a quotation from Tennyson which had been made use of in 
the early days of the Union’s history, ‘In the Parliament of Man the 
Federation of the World’. 

x * * 
Perhaps ro better illustration of the widened scope of Union activities 
could be seen than two events which took place in 1952. At the Berne 
Conference which was held at the end of August the Union was able to 
welcome back the Japanese Group. The Group proved to be most diligent 
and only eight years later organised a Conference in Tokyo. 

In that same summer of 1952 a Group was formed in the Parliament of 
Indonesia, thus, in a new and completely independent form, continuing a 
tradition, as the Volksraad of the former Dutch East Indies had been 
present at many Conferences before the war. An Indonesian Delegation 


attended the Washington Conference of 1953. 

There was a further initiative from the Far East when the Thai Group 
in 1955 decided to invite the Union to hold its 1956 Conference in Bangkok. 
As Pra Rajadharm Nides said in issuing the invitation ‘it was time that the 
Inter-Parliamentary spirit was spread to the East’. It was the Union’s 
first meeting outside Europe and North America. 
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But initiatives did not only come from outside Europe. When the 
Member Groups gathered in Helsinki for the 1955 Conference new Groups 
were admitted from Albania, Liberia (one of the founding members), 
Spain and the USSR. Ina short speech to the Council the Soviet delegate, 
Mr Mikhailov, expressed his satisfaction that the USSR was now within 
the Union and added that all who worked for the improvement of inter- 
national relations would find friends among the delegates from the USSR. 
Since their admittance the Soviet Group has always played a major role 
in Union debates and decisions. 

At this time the Executive Committee and the Council were faced with 
the problem of how divided countries were to be represented as applica- 
tions for membership had been made by the Chinese Government, 
established in Formosa, and the People’s Republic of China. There was also 
an application from the German Democratic Republic, but in this case the 
Executive gave a negative opinion and shortly afterwards the application 
was withdrawn. The German Democratic Republic eventually became a 
full member of the Union in 1972. In this connection it is of no little 
significance that the Union was the first international political organisation 
to admit to membership the German Democratic Republic and the 
Democratic Peoples Republic of Korea. 

The more serious Chinese question was not to be solved in Helsinki 
as there was an abortive debate in the Council, and the matter was post- 
poned, Later in the Executive Committee the two applications were again 
examined and once again there was a demand for postponement. But on this 
occasion the votes were evenly divided, and the President had to exercise 
his casting ballot. This he did against further postponement. Whether 
this was altogether wise is open to question. Usually in such situations a 
casting vote is given to maintain the status quo and against any new decision. 
Whether Lord Stansgate’s vote could be so classified is doubtful. However, 
there is less doubt that, from a long-term political point of view, the vote 
was right, but even then doubt again arises as if Peking had been admitted 
then in 1955 the United States could have left the Union. Since postpone- 
ment of the issue had been negatived, a decision had to be made on the two 
applications then before the Committee, and the President logically 
followed his first casting vote with a second, in favour of the Peking 
application. Thus, the Executive’s report to the Council was in favour of 
the admission of the Congress of the People’s Republic of China. 

The matter was then brought before the Council in the spring meeting 
at Dubrovnik in 1956. Stansgate was not present, as in a letter to the 
Secretary General he stated that he was suffering from ‘acute bronchitis’ 
and was ‘forbidden to travel’. This may have been perfectly genuine but 
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nevertheless a grain of uncertainty remains as there is little doubt that the 
chances for Peking’s admission would have been much greater had 
Stansgate been presiding in Yugoslavia. The Council’s debate proved to be 
both turgid and involved. Eventually it turned on the acceptance or 
rejection of a Polish proposal to accept the findings of the Executive. If this 
were defeated, a Thai proposal to defer any decision until the question of 
the representation of China in the UN had been settled would be con- 
sidered as adopted. In the voting the substantive part of the Polish pro- 
posal was rejected by 32 votes to 23 with § abstentions. The Thai proposal 
was thus adopted. To this day there is no Chinese representation in the 
Union, though the condition specified in the Thai proposal has now been 
satisfied. 

A change in the Secretariat now occurred which was to have con- 
siderable bearing on future projects and plans. In 1953 the Secretary 
General, Leopold Boissier, decided to resign from the post which he had 
held for twenty years. Other fields of activity were beckoning to him, and 
more particularly the International Committee of the Red Cross of which 
he later became President. It was Boissier who had steered the Union 
through the Second World War and had been a most worthy successor to 
his first master Dr Lange. 

The choice of a successor came up at the Council session held in Nice 
in April 1952. There had been plenty of time to consider names as Boissier 
had given in his resignation almost two years before. 

During that time both the President and the Secretary General had 
been in Paris at UNESCO headquarters on various occasions. One of the 
Organisation’s senior officers who had been in close liaison with the Union 
representatives was the Head of UNESCO’s Department of External 
Relations, André de Blonay. He had participated in the work of the pre- 
paratory committee for UNESCO and had been given his appointment by 
UNESCO?’s first Director General, Dr Julian Huxley. 

Stansgate and Boissier had been impressed by de Blonay and, both by 
reason of his nationality — he was Swiss — and his international experience, 
he seemed admirably fitted for the post. For his part Mr de Blonay was 
ready to accept a change. Thus, it appeared circumstances combined to 
give the Union the opportunity of having an international civil servant of 
high standing for its new Secretary General. Blonay was elected to the 
Secretary Generalship by the Council and set about expanding the Union’s 
membership, more particularly in Eastern Europe and Asia, with the full 
backing and support of Lord Stansgate. However as regards internal 
Union affairs such as finance and administration the new Secretary 
General pursued a much more cautious policy. 
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In his early years of office he had some difficult problems to tackle; and 
it was during this time that he achieved a good working relationship with 
Professor Codacci Pisanelli, a former Minister and member of the Italian 
House of Representatives, who later succeeded Stansgate as President. It 
was Pisanelli who worked on the Spanish Republican affair and finally 
achieved a solution to it. For this and other reasons he made a name for 
himself in the Union. When he took over from Stansgate in 1957, he and 
the Secretary General followed a conservative policy, particularly in 
financial matters. The Union’s funds certainly benefited, but whether the 
Organisation’s potentialities of opening its doors to new ideas did the same 
is not so certain. 

The membership explosion in the late fifties not only made the Union 
much more widely representative, but also faced it with new problems. In 
a space of less than two years the number of Groups had risen from 34 to 
42. It was necessary therefore for the Union’s different bodies to renew 
their methods and broaden their outlook. 

One initiative taken in this direction was the organisation in New Delhi 
of a meeting of Asian Groups. Unfortunately Indonesia, Japan and the 
Philippines were not able to be present, but Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Pakistan and Thailand were represented. An interesting recommendation 
from this gathering was that the People’s Republic of China be admitted to 
the Union. A number of other recommendations were made, one of which, 
in the light of later work in the Union, is worthy of quotation. It read as 
follows: 


The Groups look to the Union to take the lead in organising regional conferences 
of a similar nature at periodic intervals, and also to concern itself with the 
question of the manner in which Parliaments of the different countries function 
in practice. 


In the spirit of this recommendation, the Union has organised in recent 
years a number of regional conferences. Moreover the studies made of the 
functioning of Parliaments have resulted in a book on comparative practice 
and procedure Parliaments, the third edition of which was published in 
1975, to which further reference is made later. 

The Union’s first Conference in Asia took place in Bangkok in 
November 1956. Two new Member Groups were greeted, Australia and 
Laos, bringing the total membership to 49. Thirty-nine of these were 
present in Bangkok, and there were 230 delegates. It was a successful 
venture and the Thai hosts went out of their way to make the visiting 
parliamentarians welcome. All who were present will recall the varied and 
fascinating programme of social events. 
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At the Bangkok meeting Lord Stansgate announced that he intended 
to retire the year following. In fact, he only presided over one more short 
Council meeting in London. Another interesting internal matter decided on 
at Bangkok was the election of Saturnino Braga of Brazil to the Executive 
Committee. His election Jed directly to the convocation of two Con- 
ferences in Brazil: those of 1958 and 1962, and indirectly to the election of 
a Brazilian — although not Braga himself as he lost his parliamentary seat 
in the 1962 elections ~ to the Presidency of the Council. 

The London Conference of 1957 was the largest to be held for very 
many years. Forty-eight Parliaments were represented and delegates came 
to 428. It was an important session for the Union and received a consider- 
able amount of publicity in the Press and on Radio and TV. In the internal 
field Professor Codacci Pisanelli was elected to the Presidency of the 
Council unopposed - the candidatures of Pandit Kunzru of India and 
Finn Moe for Norway having been withdrawn - to succeed Lord Stans- 
gate, and the first African, Mubarak Zarroug of the Sudan, was elected to 
a seat on the Executive Committee. 

Another decision taken in London related to the vexed question of the 
representation of divided Countries when the parliamentary Group from 
South Vietnam was admitted to membership. At the same time the Council 
laid down the following condition: 


The Group which had been established represented exclusively the popula- 
tion of South Vietnam and that any ulterior request presented by a parliamentary 
Group constituted within the Parliament of the Democratic Republic of Vietnam 
would be examined in the light of the same criteria laid down in the Statutes. 


Despite the qualification this decision had unpleasant repercussions in 
later years. 

An interesting event at the London session was the return of the 
Egyptian Group and the presence of their delegates in London only a year 
after the Suez conflict. A large Japanese delegation was present at the 
London Conference and took an active part in the session by proposing for 
inclusion in the Agenda a resolution on the production and testing of 
nuclear weapons. It was a timely initiative, and it was unfortunate in the 
Council’s meeting that the Japanese draft was considered immediately 
following a British sponsored resolution on an international police force 
which failed on a tie vote to be included in the Agenda. On this occasion 
the President (Codacci Pisanelli) used his casting vote for the maintenance 
of the status quo. West European delegates did not therefore wish to see 
another resolution put on to the Conference’s agenda when theirs had 
narrowly failed. In the event the voting was close, and the proposal to 
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include the Japanese draft was only rejected by 42 to 39 with Io 
abstentions. Its operative paragraph read: 


The 56th Inter-Parliamentary Conference, calls upon the Parliaments of all 
States to recommend to their respective Governments to urge the Governments 
of the countries concerned to take speedy, effective and appropriate measures for 
limiting the use of atomic energy exclusively to peaceful purposes and for bringing 
about total prohibition of the production, use and testing of nuclear weapons, 
within the framework of a general disarmament agreement. 


Thus in 1957, six years before a test ban came into operation in 1963, 
the Japanese Group had submitted a similar proposal. If it had been acted 
upon in London, it would once again have placed the Union in the fore- 
front of world public opinion. 

In London that year members were looking forward to 1958 for the 
first Union Conference ever to take place in Latin America, the venue 
being Rio de Janeiro. Also in London preliminary contacts were first made 
with the Japanese Group regarding the possibility of convening a Con- 
ference in Tokyo. The three years following the London Conference of 
1957 saw the Union launched on its most ambitious series of meetings since 
the foundation of the Organisation. 

If the President and the Secretary General pursued cautious financial 
policies, and did not wish to extend very much the Union’s field of action, 
nevertheless they welcomed the opportunities of holding sessions in new 
places, provided that conference budget costs were kept to a reasonable 
level. In this policy they had the active support of a new Assistant Secretary 
with United Nations experience and contacts, and as a consequence 
successful meetings were arranged with the generous financial help and 
cooperation of the three Parliaments concerned in Brazil, Poland and 
Japan. 

The Rio de Janeiro session of 1958 proved to be a long journey for most 
of the Delegates, but at the same time it provided an opportunity to gather 
in those Latin American Parliaments who had stood for so long on the 
side-lines of Union activities. 

The Brazilian Parliament arranged for a special delegation of Members 
to tour the Latin American Republics in advance and enlist support for 
the Rio meeting and new members for the Union. The outcome of these 
Brazilian visits was not however so encouraging as might have been 
expected. Although there were 43 countries represented at Rio there were 
only five delegations from Latin American Parliaments. (Argentina, Chile, 
Panama, Paraguay and Peru.) It is true of course, that the Rio session took 
place at a time of grave international crisis in the Middle East, with the 
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intervention of British and American military forces in the Lebanon and 
Jordan to support the status quo in a rapidly worsening political situation. 
It was, therefore, possible that a number of South American Parliaments 
did not wish to be represented at a Conference for the first time when this 
thorny matter was likely to be discussed. But in all other ways the Union’s 
first trip to South America was very successful and it was evident that 
many of the parliamentarians from East and West Europe were able to 
broaden their knowledge of conditions in a developing country, and in 
certain instances initiate mutually beneficial trade talks. Another direct 
result of the Rio meeting was the later establishment of diplomatic relations 
between the Soviet Union and Brazil. All in all it was a most productive 
Conference marked by Brazilian flair and verve in the entertainment of 
parliamentary guests from all over the world. 

New Groups making their first appearance at the 1958 session were: 
Argentina (although it had been present before and had then been sus- 
pended), Chile (also present before), Ghana, Haiti (an intermittent 
attender and later to disappear), Panama, Paraguay, Peru (the three latter 
having made single appearances before). At the scheduled 1959 session in 
Warsaw two of the ‘new’ Latin American Groups were again present: 
Argentina and Chile. A third was also added, Venezuela. This Group 
proved to be a loyal supporter of the Union and in 1970 organised a 
successful Spring Session in Caracas. 

The invitation from the Polish Group was again a new departure for 
the Union. It was the first time since before the Second World War that 
an IPU Conference had taken place in Eastern Europe. The invitation 
aroused considerable interest within the Union and no fewer than 50 
Groups were represented at Warsaw in August 1959. The Polish Group 
ensured that visiting Members of Parliament had a good opportunity to 
see something of Poland, apart from the capital, visits being arranged at 
the end of the Conference to the south and to the west of the country. The 
debates in Warsaw on certain political questions were at times uneasy and 
in the Council a record was created when seven separate votes were 
required to propose names for vacant seats on the Executive Committee. 
But this had to do with procedure rather than politics. At the close of the 
session the Executive Committee held its post-conference meeting in the 
Kremlin at Moscow on the invitation of the Soviet Group, the first time 
that a Union body had met in the USSR. 

At Warsaw the Greek Group issued a cordial invitation to hold the 
next Spring Session in Athens, and the meetings were organised by the 
Greeks the following April as a kind of mini-conference. Other Groups, 
including the Spanish and the Senegalese were to follow this example later. 
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It was in a way perfectly understandable, as if a Group invites the Union 
for a Spring Session it is obviously to their advantage to draw the maximum 
of publicity from the occasion, and to dress up the Council and Committee 
meetings so that to all intents and purposes they resemble a plenary 
Conference. However, irrespective of where the Union is meeting the 
Spring Sessions have now become more important for substantive reasons. 

It is of some interest to recall that in the year 1960 the Spring Session 
was held in a Balkan country, Greece, and the full Conference in the 
Japanese capital, while in the year 1974 the Spring Session was held in 
another Balkan country, Rumania, and once again the full Conference in 
Tokyo. It was a surprising parallel after fourteen years. However, in 1960 
the generous and cordial Greek hospitality served as an admirable prelude 
to the exquisite courtesy with which the Union was received in Nippon, 
whose parliamentary Group had joined the Union as long ago as 1908. 

The Tokyo session will be remembered by all who attended it. Although 
there were no real new Member Groups attending Canada sent a large and 
important delegation for the first time and thus renewed her links with the 
Union which stretched back to well before the Second World War. 
Altogether 48 Groups attended, the same number as in London in 1957, 
and this was a considerable success for the host Group. Technologically the 
Conference was a great advance on anything the Union had seen up to then. 
The most modern interpretation and acoustics systems made meetings 
technically easy to follow and control. The Union at Tokyo in 1960 had the 
benefit of equipment which as good, if not superior, to anything which the 
United Nations used in New York. Added to this the Japanese Group had 
not neglected the social side of the Conference programme and some of the 
beautiful outdoor receptions gave visitors from the West a glimpse of the 
Japanese way of life. 

The debates at the Tokyo Conference were unremarkable, although 
one resolution adopted did call on the United Nations ‘as a matter of 
urgency’ to convene a world economic conference to consider the needs of 
the developing countries. Here again the Union was in the lead with its 
ideas as the first UN Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD 
as it is now termed) was not convened until four years later. Another 
interesting and appropriate resolution was adopted on ‘The Future of 
Parliamentary Democracy in Asia’. Agreement was reached on adding two 
new members to the Executive Committee thus bringing up its numbers to 
eleven, including the ex-officio President. A Japanese member, Kenji 
Fukunaga, was elected to the Executive Committee for the first time in the 
history of the Union. 
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What impact could the Union be said to have made as a result of its 
activities in the late 1950s ? While Conferences and Spring Sessions were 
well-attended and the number of Member Groups had continued to rise, 
it is doubtful if the same could be said for the standards of representation 
and debate. Parliamentary delegates who wielded real political influence in 
their own countries were becoming fewer. Plenary debates were tending to 
become mere exchanges of repetitious prepared statements reflecting the 
views of the particular country and Government concerned. Naturally 
enough decisions taken by the Union within this context tended to have 
less effect and the possibility of positively swaying governmental policy 
declined. However, these views are written with hindsight; at the time the 
Secretary General was much more optimistic regarding the efficacy of 
Union resolutions. Writing a Preface to ‘Resolutions and Decisions 
1953-60, the Secretary General, André de Blonay, stated: 


The reader will remark in the texts which form this fourth collection of Resolu- 
tions and Decisions that the Union has, on various issues, taken up a position 
very close to that formulated by governmental representatives in other inter- 
national agencies. This parallelism is more marked today than it was in the 
past. ... 

But a careful study of the texts in question also reveals the degree of initiative 
and freedom which parliamentarians maintain when deliberating with their 
colleagues from other countries. The Resolutions adopted frequently go further 
in the direction of a progressive internationalism than those emanating from the 
inter-governmental bodies. This is, in fact, the justification for inter-parliamen- 
tary debates. 


What the Secretary General maintained was certainly true in the inter- 
war years, and although certain texts in the post-war epoch were no doubt 
in the van of world public opinion their implementation and influence was 
considerably less. By 1960 the Union was, in fact, no longer in a position to 
sway international politics. It was most probably this very fact which has 
led to a large scale diversification of the Union’s work in recent years. 

The extension of the Union’s activities to Asia, Latin America and 
Africa brought in its train results which were not immediately realised by 
any long-standing Union member from Europe. Changes came about in 
the topics selected for discussion in the Study Committees and at plenary 
Conferences. Most of the new Members were eager to discuss such subjects 
as commodity prices; technical aid and assistance; development aid and 
finance; the dissipation of the last relics of colonialism; Third World 
politics; economic planning, and many other questions of this nature. 
Wide ranging items on international security and disarmament, and 
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questions dealing with refugees and minorities were not seen so frequently 
on the agendas of Conferences. 

This altered direction was perfectly understandable when taken in the 
context of the new Member Groups from countries of the Third World. 
It meant that many of the topics debated by the Union were very similar 
to those discussed by the United Nations and its Specialised Agencies; in 
fact the same influences were at work. Reference has already been made to 
this similarity elsewhere. What, however, is more pertinent is whether an 
inter-parliamentary debate within the Union could really produce new 
or better ideas than the corresponding discussions taking place in the 
governmental agencies. 

There was obviously a need to establish a Union debate and resolution 
on a particular subject as yielding something which was intrinsic to the 
IPU and was of value in international circles. Whether this was fully 
achieved in the 1950s and 1960s is not altogether certain. On examination, 
one can find that a certain amount of pioneering work was done by the 
Union on such subjects as removal of obstacles to international trade and 
peaceful uses of the sea bed, finally to be discussed in detail at The Hague 
Conference of 1970. Then, again, there was the subject of Space Law, 
discussed and studied in the early sixties, and the pollution of the environ- 
ment first debated in 1968. For both of these topics the Union was in 
advance of the government field, and possibly given greater influence 
would have succeeded in having its views listened to at the highest govern- 
mental levels. But, as has been seen before with Union work, quite a pro- 
portion of it is lost. It is, therefore, encouraging to see that the Union is 
now devoting special attention to the implementation of resolutions. 

Despite the change of emphasis in Union debates, the major political 
issues of the time continued to find a place on the agenda. This became 
increasingly evident as the Union moved into the sixties, each international 
crisis being mirrored in the Council and Conference debates and decisions. 
Long and tortuous texts were adopted and so were brief and precise ones; 
a good example of the latter was the Council’s decision of 1965 on the 
Indo-Pakistan war. Here a message of brevity and good sense achieved 
unanimity in the Council and proved just as effective in its own way as long 
hours of drafting. It stated simply: 


The Conference sends its most sincere wishes to the UN Secretary General, U 
Thant, in his efforts to effect peace between India and Pakistan in accordance 
with the UN Charter. 


The message was delivered personally to the UN Secretary General in 
New York. 
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A recurring theme in the 1950s and 1960s which caused much con- 
troversy was the representation to be accorded to divided countries. 
Mention has already been made of Germany and China in this context. In 
the case of Vietnam the South was admitted in 1959 on the understanding 
that the North if it applied would be treated according to the same criteria 
laid down in the Statutes. In 1959 a Group was formed in the Parliament of 
the Democratic Republic of Vietnam and applied for membership, but the 
Executive Committee decided by 6 votes to 1 to recommend adjournment 
of examination of the request for membership until more detailed in- 
formation was forthcoming. As there was no debate on this recommendation 
in the Council it was adopted. Whether this decision was entirely in 
accord with that taken in 1957 is perhaps open to some doubt. In any 
event since that time North Vietnam has never re-applied for admission 
and thus is still not a member of the Union. 

In the same year 1959 the Parliament of the Democratic Republic of 
Korea sent a telegram announcing the formation of a Group. Here, the 
Executive Committee was on firmer ground when it requested the Secretary 
General to obtain more information regarding the Group. Once again the 
Executive Committee’s report was approved in silence. In the following 
year at Athens, although they had more information, the Executive 
Committee recommended postponement of the examination of the request 
until such time as supplementary information was available. It is this 
second postponement which strikes the historian as odd. 

By the time the Council met at Geneva in 1961, it had applications 
before it from both North and South Korea. The Executive then by 7 votes 
to 1 decided that the Group from South Korea fulfilled the conditions laid 
down in the Statutes. Eventually, after a long and noisy debate in the 
Council, this Group was admitted by a vote of 34 to 12 with 11 abstentions, 
2 members having refused to vote. The decision turned out to be of little 
practical value as the Parliament in Seoul was dissolved shortly afterwards 
and the Group was considered to be ‘in suspense’. 

In Brussels, in 1961 the Executive Committee once again recommended 
that a decision on the affiliation of the North Korean Group be postponed 
until further information was received concerning that country’s ‘relations 
with the United Nations’. The words quoted are important as this was the 
second time that a request for membership of the Union had been subjected 
to a UN yardstick. The first, in a somewhat different sense, was the 
Peking application in 1955. 

The UN formula was to rebound on its originators some years later 
when a Portuguese application was rejected at Canberra in 1966 because 
that country was not in normal relations with the UN politically. 
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The Korean and Vietnamese problems were quiescent for a year or so 
but resurged with vigour at the Copenhagen Conference of 1964. Once 
again the Council had before it an Executive Committee decision regarding 
the re-admission of the South Korean Group; it stated that, provided the 
Group only claimed to represent the population effectively under the 
control of the Seoul Government, the Group would be admitted to the 
Union. A difficult debate ensued, some speakers contending that the 
restrictive proviso had never been accepted, others that both Korean Groups 
should be admitted together, and yet others that the Executive’s report 
should be approved as it stood. Eventually, the Committee’s report on the 
South Korean Group was adopted by §1 votes to 18 with 9 abstentions, the 
Secretary General telling members that they would be informed later of the 
reply from the Group regarding the restrictive proviso. Subsequently 
Executive Committee’s other report on the North Korean application, 
recommending further postponement, was approved by 43 votes to 19 
with 8 abstentions. 

The question had been dealt with in a somewhat haphazard fashion so it 
was not altogether surprising that the admission of one Group, and the 
implied rejection of the other, caused difficulties later. However, it is 
gratifying to record today, that both Groups from Korea are now active 
members of the Union, and former differences have been put aside. 
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Development amidst Difficulties 
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Following a voyage to the Far East in 1960 it was, perhaps, particularly 
fitting that the Union, for its fiftieth conference, should return to the 
Parliament of a country which was represented at that first meeting of 
1889. Since those far off days Belgium had played an important part in the 
work of the Union and had given the organisation a distinguished President, 
Carton de Wiart of whom mention has already been made. It was not 
altogether surprising therefore, that the Brussels session was well attended. 
Fifty one Groups were represented, and there were 434 Members of 
Parliament present in the Belgian capital. It was a well organised and 
productive Conference marred only by the death of the UN Secretary 
General Dag Hammarskjold, news of which had been received during a 
plenary session when delegates stood in silence for two minutes. 

At this fiftieth conference it is worth noting that the Union com- 
prised 61 member Groups. The Organisation had gone a long way since 
its foundation, and, as will be seen, membership was to jump again within 
a few years. 

After the success of the Conference at Rio de Janeiro in 1958 the Union 
was eager to repeat the experiment of meeting in Latin America. The 
Council was pleased to accept a cordial invitation from the Argentine 
Group to hold the 1962 session in Buenos Aires. The Assistant Secretary 
General spent a week in the Argentine capital during the winter of 1961 
laying plans for what was to have been the most lavish Conference the 
Union had seen. A special performance at the Colon, the famous Buenos 
Aires opera house, and an ‘asado palo’ at one of the vast estancias on the 
pampas, were just two of the social occasions with which the Group had 
planned to divert their guests. 

However, parliamentary developments in the intervening months did 
not follow an easy course. Although the Argentine Group sent a special 
delegate to the Rome spring session in 1962 to renew the invitation, it 
became obvious during the year that the Argentine Parliament had ceased 
to function and the Conference had to be cancelled. At this stage the 
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Brazilian Group generously stepped in and suggested that the Conference 
should take place in Brasilia. The Council accepted this offer and the session 
was held in the new Brazilian capital from 24 October to 1 November, 
in the middle of the Cuban missile crisis. Despite the political situation 
and the change of venue for the session 47 Groups sent delegations and 
there were 292 Members of Parliament present. 

Professor Codacci Pisanelli’s term of office as President came to an end 
in Brasilia. He had held the post for five years and during that time had 
been faced with some difficult and thorny problems. His sharp intellect 
had very often seen the possibility of a reasonable compromise when 
touchy political matters were under discussion. He lost his parliamentary 
seat shortly afterwards, but regained it later and is now once again a 
member of the Italian House of Representatives. 

The Brazilian member of the Executive Committee, Saturnino Braga, 
was expected to be a strong candidate for the Presidency; but before the 
Conference he contested a Senate seat in the Brazilian elections and lost. 
As he was no longer a Member of Parliament he could not stand for the 
Council’s presidency. In the election the Council unanimously appointed 
Mr Ranieri Mazzilli, a Sio Paulo lawyer who had presided over the 
Brazilian lower house for many years. It was the first time in the Union’s 
history that the President of the Council had not been a member of one 
of the European Parliaments. Despite jet travel there is little doubt that 
distance was to inhibit easy contact with the Secretary General and the 
Geneva Bureau. 

The debates at the Brasilia meeting were naturally overshadowed by 
the events taking place in Cuba, and also on the Sino-Indian frontier. The 
Conference launched a peace appeal which was addressed to the heads of 
Government of the United States, the Soviet Union, India and the People’s 
Republic of China. The text which was couched in mild terms and referred 
to the ‘dangerous consequences which events in the region of Cuba ... 
could entail for world peace ...’, was adopted unanimously on 26 October. 
On 1 November the Conference received a personal reply from the then 
President of the USA, John F Kennedy, which was read to delegates at the 
final sitting. This speedy response was certainly a feather in the Union’s 
cap 


In the early 1960s an internal event in the life of the Union gave the 
Organisation and its Geneva headquarters a wider scope. Since 1957 an 
enquiry had been conducted by a small working group into the functioning 
of different types of Parliament in the world. This enquiry resulted in the 
publication of a manual Parliaments, in French and English, containing its 
results. A second edition of this book was published in 1966 and a third in 
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1975. This enquiry and its outcome accounted in part for the Secretary 
General’s proposal to establish a Parliamentary Documentation Centre 
at the Bureau’s headquarters, or rather at the new headquarters generously 
made available to the Union in 1965 at a peppercorn rent by the 
Canton of Geneva. This documentation centre and library has extended 
the possibilities for parliamentary study at the Union’s headquarters. As 
an international, as opposed to a national, parliamentary Library it can 
have few equals in the world and possesses a unique collection of early 
Union reports and documents. 

The Belgrade Conference of 1963 was significant in that four new 
African Groups participated for the first time. This sudden increase was 
due in no small measure to the publicity tours made by the Assistant 
Secretary General and the Assistant Secretary to East and West Africa the 
preceding year. The four new Groups were: Cameroon, Senegal, Sierra 
Leone and Somalia. Also present in Belgrade were re-constituted Groups 
from Pakistan and Peru. 

Apart from these Groups, which had already been admitted, the Council 
agreed to accept four other newly formed Groups in Algeria, Dahomey, 
Jordan and Zaire. Of the four Algeria never participated in another 
Conference and Dahomey was to lose its Parliament within a few years. 

The Belgrade meeting was one perhaps which was dominated by three 
personalities. First of all, there was the impressive personality of the Head 
of State, Marshal Tito, who delivered a wide-ranging and authoritative 
speech at the opening ceremony and later spoke with heads of numerous 
delegations in his inimitable manner. Then there was the fresh and pene- 
trating personality of Senator Edward Kennedy who endeared himself to 
all delegates, and also to the Russians with whom he established friendly 
contact. Finally, there was the controversial and evocative personality of 
Madame Diem Nhu from South Vietnam who, in her address to the plenary 
meeting, captured and held the attention of the 400 assembled parliamen- 
tarians in a way many of them would have envied. 

This 1963 Conference in Belgrade was the largest to have been held by 
the Union for many years but the record was soon to be broken, as at 
Copenhagen the following year there were 66 Groups represented by 537 
parliamentarians. This was the greatest number of Members of Parliament 
to be present at an IPU Conference since that held at Berlin in August 
1928. 

In 1964 the Union celebrated the 75th anniversary of its foundation and, 
as the Conference was taking place in the Parliament of one of the founding 
members, Denmark, it was decided that delegates from the original nine 
countries should collaborate in preparing a message. This was done and 
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later adopted unanimously by the Conference. The text is not without 
interest and read as follows: 


The elected representatives of the nine countries which, in 1889, came 
together to form the Inter-Parliamentary Union, 

‘Are happy to be able to celebrate together the 75th Anniversary of this event in 
the capital of Denmark, whose Parliament was represented in Paris at the first 
Inter-Parliamentary Conference, together with those of the United States of 
America, Belgium, France, Great Britain, Hungary, Italy, Liberia and Spain, 
Have unanimously decided to address the following message to the National 
Groups of the Union: 

For three-quarters of a century, the Inter-Parliamentary Union, which by 
reason of the upheavals caused by two world wars has passed through some 
difficult periods, has nevertheless pursued its endeavours for peace and under- 
standing among peoples with unswerving fidelity to the ideals of its founders as 
well as with an exemplary continuity of principle and direction. 

On the occasion of this Anniversary, grateful homage must be paid to those 
two statesmen, Sir Randal Cremer of Great Britain and Mr Fréderic Passy of 
France, who first conceived the Union, as well as to those Presidents and Secre- 
taries General whose devotion has ensured its continuous advancement. 

The nine founding countries have grown to seventy-five, and it is significant 
that one of the first concerns of peoples who achieve independence is to demon- 
strate their attachment to democracy and to representative institutions by seeking 
admission to the Union which offers them and all its members a forum from 
which, speaking in an atmosphere of freedom, reciprocal tolerance and friend- 
ship, their voice can be heard throughout the world. 

In the course of years, the ideals of the Union have influenced the policy of 
Governments in a practical manner, and some of the initial objectives of the 
Organisation have been achieved, particularly with regard to the setting up of a 
universal organisation of States, first the League of Nations and today the 
United Nations. 

Similarly, the ideal of settling international disputes by all peaceful means — 
including arbitration which, from its early days, the Union has constantly 
advocated —~ is today accepted by all countries. 

It has to be recognised, however, that in spite of all efforts peace is not yet 
established on a firm basis and that use of force has not been eliminated in 
international relations. Further, in face of the increasing power exercised 
by Governments and their administrative services, many Parliaments have 
difficulty in maintaining their full prerogatives. 

For these reasons, the present representatives of the founding members of 
the Union address an urgent appeal to National Groups inviting them to: 

- fight in their own countries for maintaining the authority of Parliament so that 
it can fully discharge its duties on behalf of the people; 

—use their influence so that their Governments follow a policy of peace and 
disarmament, abstain from recourse to force in their relations with other States 
and settle around the conference table, and not on the field of battle, any differ- 
ences which may occur. 
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This 75th Anniversary offers parliamentarians of today the opportunity of 
solemnly renewing their faith in those principles which remain the foundations 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Union. 


This message rightly refers to the traditions of the Union but regrettably 
at Copenhagen some long standing precedents were to be put aside. Efforts 
had been made on various occasions by different Groups to introduce 
texts which referred specifically to conditions — parliamentary or political — 
in particular countries. These had generally not been accepted so as to 
avoid breaking with the traditional stand of the Union of non-interference 
in the internal affairs of particular countries. 

There were tentative efforts in 1960 and the year following to introduce 
draft texts concerned with conditions in Algeria, Turkey and South Africa. 
Lengthy debates took place in the Council and eventually, with the aid of 
President Codacci Pisanelli’s authority and balance these motions were 
either turned down or harmlessly diverted. At Copenhagen, however, a 
draft text submitted to the Council by fourteen African Groups and 
referring specifically to political conditions in South Africa was adopted 
for inclusion in a forthcoming conference agenda. In this instance the 
Secretary General warned members that the Union had in the past always 
abstained from intervening in internal affairs, but his plea was disregarded 
and at Ottawa in 1965 the Conference adopted by 565 votes to 10 with 99 
abstentions a resolution entitled “The Problem of Apartheid in the Light 
of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights and of the United Nations 
Charter’. The text strongly condemned ‘the policy of apartheid prevailing 
in the Republic of South Africa’. The Parliament of South Africa was not 
and never had been a member of the Union; but a break with tradition had 
been made. It was to be followed by others. In 1967 following the dis- 
solution of the Greek Parliament the Council adopted a text on the per- 
secution of Greek parliamentarians and proposed sending a Presidential 
mission to Greece to investigate the situation. No reply was received to 
this proposal, and it was not altogether surprising that the various expres- 
sions of opinion by the Council were disregarded by the Greek Govern- 
ment. In 1968 a resolution was adopted on internal events in Czechoslavakia, 
to which more detailed reference is later made. This also led to various 
difficulties. 

Again, in 1968 at Dakar during a debate on the Middle East situation 
the Council decided by 50 votes to 35 with 13 abstentions, ‘to establish and 
send as soon as possible a committee of enquiry to investigate for itself the 
actual conditions and treatment of the people in those parts of Jordanian 
territory at present occupied by Israel. Again doubts were expressed con- 
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cerning the Union appointing such a ‘committee of enquiry’ and various 
delegates were of the view that the Council did not have the juridical right 
to create such a body. 

The Acting President and the Secretary General undertook certain 
preliminary moves in accordance with the instructions given to them by 
the Council but no progress was made and once again there was no positive 
result. 

Proposals to send missions of investigation became more frequent. In 
1967 at Palma de Mallorca the Council decided to send the Union’s 
Executive Committee to North and South Vietnam ‘so that it may discuss 
with all interested parties the possibilities of rapprochement, reconciliation 
and peace and offer the facilities and good offices of the IPU for these 
purposes’. But the condition laid down for the despatch of the mission was 
that ‘all interested parties’ should agree to it. That agreement was not 
forthcoming. 

In 1973, and again in 1974, the Union decided to despatch a parliamen- 
tary mission to Chile to ascertain the condition of detention of those 
Chilean Parliamentarians who had been arrested. At one moment the 
mission was on the point of departure but finally permission was withheld. 
It is also of interest that a special ad hoc Committee was established to 
examine the overall situation in Chile. 

What conclusions are to be drawn from the various initiatives made by 
the Union to intervene directly in political situations in particular countries ? 
It would appear that little success has been achieved although much 
acrimony has been generated in the lengthy and difficult debates which have 
taken place on the various proposals. Indeed, it might well be asked 
whether the original non-interference stand of the Union in its earlier days 
was not the wisest course. 

In discussing these departures from established tradition it is perhaps | 
appropriate to mention an instance where tradition and principle were 
respected. This related to the cancellation of the Moscow Conference 
which was to have been held in 1967. 

The Soviet Group’s invitation had been accepted by the Council, and 
reiterated at the Palma session of the Council in April 1967 by one of the 
Russian members of the Council. However, the Union’s Assistant 
Secretary General had found during the course of his visit to Moscow to 
plan the technical organisation of the meeting that the Soviet Group was in 
some difficulties with regard to the presence of Members of Parliament from 
South Korea in the Soviet capital. 

It will be recalled in this connection that while South Korea had been ' 
admitted to the Union, North Korea had, by implication, been refused on 
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various occasions. So the Russian attitude could well be understood in 
view of the close relations which existed between the Soviet Union and 
North Korea, 

Although various compromise formulas were proposed during the 
Kremlin meetings on the conference organisation, no firm assurance on the 
entry of the South Korea Members to the Soviet Union could be obtained, 
and later the Secretary General received a letter stating that the Soviet 
Group did not intend inviting South Korea. 

As it had always been a cardinal principle of the Union that the host 
country invites a/] member Groups, a meeting of the Executive Committee 
was called; and it adopted a resolution by eight votes with one abstention 
(the USSR member) which stated that ‘in conformity with the Union’s 
principles an Inter-Parliamentary Conference can only be held if all 
National Groups are invited and are assured of receiving visas or authorisa- | 
tion necessary for participation”. The Committee also requested the 
Soviet Group to reconsider its viewpoint. However, the Russians main- | | 
tained their stand. In a postal ballot —- one of the few to be held in the | 
Union’s history - the Council confirmed the Executive’s recommendation 
by a massive majority, and as a result the Moscow Conference was cancelled. 

While the Soviet position can be understood perhaps more thought 
could have been given to the question of Member Groups at an earlier 
stage when the invitation was first issued. It is certain nevertheless that had 
the Conference been held the Union would have been made very welcome 
in Moscow in that September of 1967. 

On the other side however, the Union had stuck to its principles and 
laid down a precedent which will surely have its application in the years to 
come. 

The difficult decisions of 1967, and even more so those of 1968, of | 
which mention will be made later, had to be steered through the Council i! 
by an acting President, Mr A Abdennebi, of Tunisia. The actual President 
of the Council, Mr Ranieri Mazzilli of Brazil, had presided over the 
Council session in Teheran during the course of the very successful session 
which was held in the Iranian capital in the autumn of 1966. However, in 
the Brazilian elections held later that year he lost his seat in Parliament and 
so could not_continue in office. He resigned on 26 January 1967. When the i 
Council met in Palma de Mallorca in the Spring of 1967, Abdennebi, as | 
Vice President of the Executive Committee, took over control of the | 
Council on an interim basis. | 


A new President was to have been elected at the Moscow Conference. 
When it was cancelled, the Council held instead a session in Geneva. A 
procedural difficulty then arose. Article 14 of the Statutes stated that a 
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President of the Council shall be elected ‘during an Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference’. 

Various interpretations were advanced in the Council but finally a text 
submitted by the Philippine Group was adopted which continued the 
Acting President in office until a President was elected at the next Con- 
ference scheduled for Lima in the summer of 1968. The voting, however, 
revealed the divisions in the Council: 53 in favour, 32 against and 6 
abstentions. Thus the acting President, Mr Abdennebi, was left to deal with 
the Vietnamese and Czech crises at the Peruvian Conference. 

The Union was faced with the same procedural problem in the autumn 
of 1973 when the Santiago Conference was cancelled. This time Mr 
Dhillon, of India, the Speaker of Lok Sabha, was elected by the Council to 
serve only until the plenary Conference of 1974. He was then elected to 
serve for the remainder of the three year term. 

The events in 1967 leading up to the cancellation of the Moscow Con- 
ference were not the only difficulties to face the Union at that time. In the 
year following a somewhat strange combination of events occurred which 
are of historic interest. As a plenary conference was not held in 1967 the 
draft resolutions prepared by the Study Committees at Palma in the spring 
were held over for consideration by the Council in the following year. 
Thus, at the very successful Dakar session in the spring of 1968 — the first 
meeting to be held by the Union in Africa south of the Sahara — there was a 
request by the Political Committee for the inclusion of a topic which had 
been approved at Palma in the preceding year, and for which a Czech 
Rapporteur had already been appointed. 

The item in question read as follows “Concrete measures for ensuring, 
in particular at the parliamentary level, the implementation of the United 
Nations declaration on the inadmissibility of intervention in the domestic 
affairs of States and the protection of their independence and sovereignty.’ 
The Council agreed with the Political Committee’s proposal and decided 
to include this item on the agenda for the Lima Conference in September 
1968. It was to be discussed within the framework of the debate on the 
Secretary General’s Report, with which it had long been the practice to 
open debates at plenary Conferences. 

It is not the purpose of this book to enter into a discussion of the events 
which took place in Prague in the summer of 1968, except to say that by 
the time the Union members came together in the Peruvian capital to 
discuss the item in question, the political situation in Europe had under- 
gone a significant change. As soon as the debate opened a French delegate 
drew attention to the absence of the Czech Rapporteur and also to recent 
events in Prague. He spoke in somewhat highly charged terms which were 
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greeted with applause by many delegates, but which drew a strong protest 
from the Soviet delegation. As a result certain words used by the French 
speaker were struck from the Official Record at the request of the President 
but with the agreement of the delegate concerned. 

It was sufficiently obvious however, from the very first day of the 
Conference that there was going to be some difficulty with this particular 
item. So it proved. 

At the meetings of the Political Committee held during the Conference 
various amendments were presented to the original draft resolution and 
certain of these made specific mention of Czechoslovakia. At the final 
meeting three new paragraphs were adopted, in the absence of five delega- 
tions, including the USSR, which had left the Committee meeting and did 
not attend the final plenary meeting of the Conference. 

Thus, once again, the Union had embroiled itself in the political 
affairs of a particular country, although in this particular case it could 
hardly have ignored events in Czechoslovakia as its own Rapporteur had 
been directly involved. 

Similarly the Union was intimately concerned with events in Chile as it 
was due to hold its Conference in Santiago in September 1973 and have it 
inaugurated by President Allende. The Conference had to be summarily 
cancelled as the military coup d’etat intervened. 

The Czechoslovak problem was not the only difficulty to be en- 
countered in Lima. A request for reaffiliation was made by South Vietnam 
(the Parliament had been dissolved earlier and the Group had then been 
suspended, but following the 1967 elections had been re-formed). It 
was an awkward moment to take a decision on this matter as the Vietnam 
peace negotiations had been initiated in Paris, and the Union had recently 
set up a special working group to consider the whole question of univer- 
sality and admitting new members with specific reference to the representa- 
tion of divided countries. 

These external events undoubtedly influenced members of the 
Executive Committee and the Council with the result that long and some- 
times acrimonious debates took place. Proposals made by the Yugoslav and 
Norwegian delegates in the Committee and the Council for an adjournment 
of any decision, which might very well have been an expedient step in the 
particular circumstances, were either circumvented or deemed unreceivable 
with the result that the Council had finally to take a clear decision on re- 
admission or not. The South Vietnam Group was eventually re-admitted 
by a vote of 77 to 27 with 11 abstentions in the face of Soviet protests. 

Oddly enough although the request for re-admission made by South 
Vietnam was certainly known about in Hanoi no renewal of its own 
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application for admission was presented then or since. If such a request 

had been put forward at Lima in 1968 a decision on adjournment would 

probably have been made very much easier. 

At Lima the Union also reached some less controversial conclusions 

regarding its own organisation. Against Iranian (A Matine-Daftary) and 

Yugoslav (J Vilfan) opposition, the French candidate for the presidency of 

the Council, Mr A Chandernagor, was elected and in his five year term he 
iy was to prove a most able chairman. 
Another internal event had taken place earlier that year at Dakar when 
the Secretary General, Mr de Blonay, had surprisingly announced that he 
did not wish to be considered for a further four-year term of office. Both 
the Executive Committee and the Council were taken aback by this 
decision and the Council eventually agreed to extend the Secretary 
General’s current term by one year until a replacement had been found. It 
will be recalled that Mr de Blonay had been appointed to the post in 1953 
and in the intervening years had, with skill and foresight, played a major 
role in bringing about the Union’s growth and development. His close 
collaboration with Lord Stansgate, and later with Codacci Pisanelli, had 
proved both fruitful and effective for the Organisation. 

When Union members had gathered in Lima at the beginning of 
September of 1968 it was obvious that there was a state of political tension 
in Peru. Indeed, at the opening ceremony the square in front of the 
Parliament building had been ringed with tanks and delegates had to 
proceed to their seats in the Chamber through serried ranks of armed 
sailors and soldiers. During the session itself hints had been openly dropped 
by -military officers at the official receptions indicating that a military 
coup d’etat against President Belaunde Terry was not far off. The IPU 
meeting ended on 13 September and just over two weeks later the military 
took over and the Peruvian Parliament was dissolved. In fact the Union 
had been beset for many years with military take-overs in Latin American 
countries where Conferences had been planned. 

In the following year a most successful Conference was held in the 
Indian capital, New Delhi. The Indian Group had for long been a strong 
supporter of Union activities and had contributed some notable figures to 
Conference and Council debates over the years. The opening ceremony 
on the morning of 30 October was definitely a parliamentary occasion, with 
troops of the Indian Army playing a colourful part in the pomp and 
pageantry. 

The Conference at New Delhi, like that at Lima, was not without its 
difficulties. It was to be the last working Conference for the Secretary 
General, and, as events transpired, for the Assistant Secretary General. 
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Unhappily, for the first time in some years the Secretary General’s Report 
came under serious attack, both from certain parliamentarians of the host 
country and from those of Arab States, the delegates of one country 
leaving the session. 

It should be recalled that, in conformity with the Statutes, the Union’s 
Secretary General has each year the somewhat unenviable task of compiling 
a report which, in part, should be devoted to ‘matters of international 
interest’ to quote the wording used in the new (1971) version of the Rules. 
In discussing international politics it is sometimes extremely difficult to 
draw a completely impartial and objective line and to avoid criticism from 
one side or the other. Thus, the Secretary General is faced each year with a 
delicate piece of writing and preparation. Not only does he have this 
difficulty in his own language, or the language in which he has written his 
Report, but he has also to be extremely careful that the exact sense of his 
words is conveyed accurately in the other official language of the Union. 
This latter task, to anybody who knows anything about the snares of 
translation, is also very tricky. The criticisms launched at New Delhi 
came at a most inappropriate time for the Union’s two senior officials, and 
to a certain extent marred a session to which the host Group had devoted 
so much care and attention. 

Among the subjects debated at New Delhi that concerned with the 
Environment was of considerable interest. It should be recalled that the 
reasonably-worded resolution then adopted pre-dated the UN Conference 
on the Environment by three years. Here once again was evidence that the 
Union was in the van of public opinion. Other resolutions agreed at New 
Delhi were reminiscent of similar topics debated by the Union over a long 
period of years: viz; Disarmament; Responsibilities of Medium and Small 
Powers in the Maintenance of Peace; Cultural Exchanges; and Social 
Progress as a Factor of Economic Development. Particular mention is 
made of these topics because, as will be seen later, the emphasis tends to 
change. Indeed, the end of 1969 is perhaps an appropriate moment to pass 
on to the Union as it is today. 

After New Delhi the Organisation was to remain on familiar stamping 
ground - The Hague, Paris, Rome and Geneva — for the next three years, 
with the exception of two Spring Sessions in West Africa. There had been 
a change of President in 1968, and both the Secretary General and the 
Assistant Secretary General left the Union in 1970. Thus, with new 
direction at the top changes were certain to come about. The new Secretary 
General Mr P-C Terenzio (Italy) came to the Union from a senior post 
with UNESCO, as indeed had his predecessor, and took up his duties in 
the summer of 1970. 
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The Union today is a very different organisation compared with a decade 
ago. It is larger and more representative — its present membership amounts 
to 74 Groups; its Budget has been doubled since 1969; it has considerably 
expanded its field of activities; and its staff has enlarged and their 
conditions of employment greatly improved. Changes were certainly due 
and it is creditable that they have been carried out smoothly and in a 
relatively short space of time. The real test in the years ahead will be 
whether the extended activities of the reshaped and enlarged Union are 
reflected in its influence and standing in the world. It is for Members 
of Parliament to concern themselves more closely with the Union and 
by making more use of the specialised secretariat services now available to 
give it once again the authority and prestige which it enjoyed in‘its early 
years. 

The new approach was first set out in a Council document of July 1971 
devoted to a long-term plan of action and financing. This Secretariat 
document was based on proposals made by the new Secretary General M. 
Pio-Carlo Terenzio, and recommendations made by the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Governing Board of the International Centre for Parliamentary 
Documentation and a three-man Working Group composed of representa- 
tives of Britain and the USSR together with the Council’s President, Mr 
Chandernagor of France. 

Paragraph 4 of this memorandum is worthy of quotation from the 
point of view of Union history. It read as follows: 


It has therefore become clear that a long-term plan should take into account 
not only the Union’s past and present activities and resources in accordance with 
the aims set out in Article 1 of the Statutes, but also all the factors which con- 
tribute to the life and development of the Organisation as a whole, such as 
action by National Groups, budgetary methods, working conditions of the staff, 
informing of public opinion and parliamentary circles, relations with other 
international organisations, and implementations of the Resolutions of the 
Conference and the Council. 
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In the plan of action were included recommendations for an increase 
in ad hoc meetings of various kinds, better information for Delegates, 
improved relations with other international organisations, better publicity 
for Union activities and more positive follow-up action on Union resolu- 
tions. In addition the Centre of Parliamentary Documentation was to 
enlarge its scope by initiating studies on parliamentary topics, organising 
regular symposia on the lines of those held in 1965 and 1968 and to 
develop its existing activities in regard to documentation and information. 

The third part of the development plan dealt with establishment of a 
programme of technical cooperation with Parliaments of the developing 
countries. Here the aim was at their request, to help strengthen the 
infrastructure of their Parliaments. To carry out this plan it was con- 
templated that recourse to outside funds would have to be sought. In fact 
these have come from the UN Development Programme. 

In detail this technical assistance programme was an attempt to help 
Parliaments of the developing countries with such technical problems as 
training of personnel, the setting up or improvement of parliamentary 
documentation services, the improvement of parliamentary procedures 
and the adaptation of premises for the better functioning of Parliament. 

The first project of this nature, undertaken under contract with 
UNESCO, concerned the Cameroon Parliament. An expert from the 
Canadian Parliament visited Cameroon in 1973 to consider how an adminis- 
trative service within Parliament could best be set up. Meanwhile two 
Cameroon officials spent study periods in Paris, Brussels and Ottawa. 
Finally all three returned to Cameroon and initiated the service. This was a 
progressive piece of work. Other larger projects are being planned in 
Thailand, Syria and other countries. 

Under a cognate scheme Clerks of Parliaments received specialised 
training at the Union’s Headquarters and later visited the Parliament of an 
industrialised country. This programme is still in operation and today one 
can meet young Clerks from such countries as the Sudan, Cameroon, 
Bangladesh and Brazil at work in the Union’s Library. This would appear 
to be another successful extension of the Union’s functions. 

Similarly there has been an expansion of the information and docu- 
mentation work. Not only has the Chronicle of Parliamentary Elections 
continued in publication but also a new comparative study of Parliaments, 
which stems in part from the two books previously published under the 
title of Parliaments, has now been completed. With the use of many tables 
and statistics it gives a wide variety of information on the structure and 
functions of 56 Parliaments throughout the world.! 


1 Parliaments of the World —a Reference Compendium, Macmillan Press, London 1975. 
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The symposia, which were so successfully launched in 1965 at the time 
of the inauguration of the Union’s new headquarters have been continued 
and are now an intrinsic part of the Union’s activities. The subjects for 
discussion hold to a central theme which might be described as the adapta- 
tion of Parliaments to meet the needs of the modern world and thus to 
increase their efficacy. The latest symposium held in January 1973 was 
concerned with information for Parliamentarians in the modern world. 
Once again a distinguished group of 97 Members, parliamentary experts 
and academics from 40 different countries explored every aspect of the 
urgent need for members of Parliament to have at their disposal information 
which would enable them, in increasingly complicated circumstances, to 
carry out their parliamentary duties effectively. 

This symposium was followed by a series of specialised studies on the 
exchange of Parliamentary information in co-operation with competent 
experts. Further symposia on the same pattern are planned for the future. 

Another new initiative was for a series of special conferences designed 
to focus attention on important specific issues where it was felt that 
Members of Parliament could make a positive contribution. Examples are 
East-West European Economic Co-operation and a new system of Inter- 
national Economic Relations. Another idea was for a possible parliamentary 
conference linked to the European governmental security conference. 
Finally the Secretary General was instructed to explore the ground for 
holding such a Conference. This he did and brought it to fruition through 
the co-operation and helpfulness of the Finnish Group and its then 
President, Mr Virolainen, who had played an important role in all the 
initiatives taken in this respect. 

The Conference was eventually convened in Helsinki at the end of 
January 1973. Twenty-eight European Parliaments from both east and 
west were represented as full participants as were the United States and 
Canada. Observers came from Japan, Brazil, India, Indonesia, the Arab 
Republic of Egypt, Israel, Kuwait, Mongolia and the Republic of Zaire; in 
all, a widely representative gathering of members of Parliament. It is not 
the intention here to go into the detailed proceedings of the Conference. It 
is enough to say that a Final Act was adopted which dealt with the ways 
and means of developing co-operation on an equal footing and of building 
up lasting peace and security in Europe. 

Official attention was paid to this European parliamentary decision 
when the governmental European Security Conference convened later, 
also in Helsinki. 

This was a successful Union initiative. A Finnish writer, Mr Jukka 
Huopaniemi, has written an interesting account of the meeting under the 
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title Parliaments and European Rapprochment, which was published by the 
‘Institut Universitaire des Hautes Etudes Internationales’ in Geneva with 
a foreword by the Institute’s Director, Mr Jacques Freymond. In this he 
makes mention of the fact that the attitudes adopted by the parliamentarians 
on questions of European security ‘were not very different from those of 
their respective Governments. And it could not be otherwise because in 
foreign policy the freedom of action enjoyed by States is very limited’. 

Nevertheless the final Act of the Helsinki Parliamentary Conference 
did include a large number of recommendations, some of which were ahead 
of governmental thinking at the time, such as that relating to free flow of 
information and facilities for foreign journalists in exercising their pro- 
fession. Indeed some proposals made by the Parliamentary Conference 
are only now being taken up at the governmental level. 

In his introduction Mr Freymond makes a final point which is of 
interest as he stressed that the Helsinki meeting used the IPU as a sounding 
board to enable a larger section of public opinion to be involved in the 
European debates. 

The Helsinki meeting was obviously greeted with satisfaction in Union 
circles as the Council in its 1973 session unanimously approved proposals 
for a second European parliamentary Conference which was held in 
Belgrade, in February 1975. 

Two of the recommendations made at the Helsinki meeting were to 
lead to fresh Union activities. The first of these called upon the Govern- 
ments concerned with the pollution of the Baltic Sea to convene a Con- 
ference and establish a Commission for the Prevention and Control of 
Pollution. This recommendation has been successfully followed up by the 
countries concerned. 

The second recommendation requested the IPU to convene, jointly 
with the Italian House of Representatives and the Italian Group, a meeting 
on the control of pollution in the Mediterranean. This meeting was held in 
Rome in March 1974. It dealt with a very important problem: it is common 
knowledge that the Mediterranean is rapidly becoming heavily polluted. 
The meeting had before it eight technical reports prepared by experts. 
As a result of one of the decisions taken at Rome, the Council later created 
a continuing body to maintain the study of pollution in the Mediterranean. 
This Committee is due to meet in the latter part of 1975. 

The debates and decisions of the Rome meetings proved to be a valuable 
new extension of the Union’s work. An important aspect of them was the 
dialogue entered into between Members of Parliament and governmental 
and academic experts. This novel idea was initiated in a modest way in the 
late 1960s, but it now plays a significant role in the Union’s new approach 
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and serves to make the work of the organisation more widely known in 
scientific, economic and financial circles. 

Along these lines the Union organised at Bucharest in 1975 a special 
symposium on a new system of international economic relations. It is of 
some interest that this meeting was attended not only by Members of 
Parliament but also by Heads of UN agencies, economists and sociologists. 

It is apparent that the Union is now engaged on what might be termed 
forward planning of the items on its agenda. Precise and practical aspects 
are taken up first, and discussion of these culminates later in a debate on 
the overall issues. For example, discussion of monetary and energy crises, 
environment and population, led to debate on a new economic and social 
system in the world. This is a useful new development. Nevertheless given 
the present international situation it is not surprising that certain familiar 
themes do tend to repeat themselves at the Union’s plenary conferences. 
Thus we find such topics as the armaments race, racial discrimination, and 
methods of solving economic crises appearing fairly regularly on the 
agendas of the Union’s Conferences. 

Reference must also be made to the continuing development in the size of 
conferences and in the number of other meetings organised or sponsored by 
the Union. If 1975 is taken as an example, the following meetings were held: 
the normal spring session of the Council in Colombo and the plenary 
Conference in London (the fifth to be held in the British capital since the 
Union’s foundation). The second Conference on European Security was 
held at Belgrade in February and the special economic symposium at 
Bucharest in March. The Mediterranean pollution committee was due to 
meet at Monaco in the autumn and finally an ad hoc committee on Chile 
held a session at the Union’s headquarters. It is sufficiently obvious from 
the above that the Union’s activities are becoming increasingly widespread 
and diverse. 

These are some of the new lines along which the Union has been 
working in the 1970s. What are the future prospects ? One known factor 
which will certainly influence future policy is the increasing officialisation 
of the IPU. As it has grown and developed with member Groups from all 
parts of the world, so it has become increasingly like many inter-govern- 
mental organisations which have proliferated since the creation of the 
United Nations in 1945. Perhaps this is inevitable. Nevertheless the 
character of the Union has subtly changed. It was a common saying in 
London some years ago that the House of Commons was the best club in 
London. In its earlier days the Union could, at a parliamentary inter- 
national level, have probably made a similar claim. Friendships grew in 
the course of Union meetings and these links proved of the greatest value 
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as has been seen in two World Wars when the cohesion and sense of unity 
and purpose of the Organisation was, quite remarkably, kept alive. Of 
course inter-parliamentary friendships also had their political implications 
and these often gave added strength to Union decisions. 
| The intimate friendly character of the IPU remained with it until the 
| nineteen fifties, but then with growth came change and the ‘Club’ atmo- 
sphere departed. This is not to say however, that many parliamentarians 
who attend Union meetings today do not form friendships with other 
colleagues. They do. But the close links and ties of past years have altered. 
In future years the Union could become increasingly a parliamentary 
arm of the United Nations and its specialised Agencies. Speeches made by 
members could reflect governmental policy more closely than before, and 
the day of the split vote within a delegation at a plenary Conference may 
} disappear. All speeches made at Union Conferences today are prepared 
well in advance; sometimes by the particular governmental Ministry 
concerned; and almost all of them are read, occasionally at such pace that 
it is impossible to follow them. It is sad that the day of the impromptu 
debater seems to be on the wane. 

This increasing emphasis of a more official status for the Union could 
well lead to closer links with the UN General Assembly. The idea has been 
raised once or twice before but never made much progress as the Union was 
regarded by the UN strictly as a non-governmental organisation falling 
within the ambit of Article 72 of the Charter which lays down precise 

conditions for collaboration between non-governmental organisations and 
the UN. These provisions were never suitable for the Union, but now that 
it is becoming more official as an organisation of Parliaments there may be 
a change of attitude to its status vis-a-vis the UN. 

It seems certain that the membership of the Union will continue to 
grow. As has already been seen there have been fairly long periods in the 
Union’s history when the number of members remained more or less 
static: the pre-First World War era was one, the inter-war years another. 
Since 1946 membership has, with setbacks here and there, gradually risen. 

Ten years ago there were over seventy Member Groups. There followed 

| a setback but once again the figure is up to 74. However, this does not mean 
to say that all the world’s Parliaments are represented; far from it. It 
should not be forgotten that the membership of the major governmental 
international organisations comes to a figure in the region of 140. Of 
course, not all these countries enjoy a parliamentary system, and others | 
have had Parliaments which have disappeared in military coups d’etat. | 

Even in Europe the Union is still not fully representative as small 
Parliaments such as Malta and Cyprus are not members. In Africa there t 
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are a number of non-members, particularly in the East where Kenya and 
Tanzania are two obvious examples. Asia is well represented and a one- 
time member, Burma, will possibly be returning again within the near 
future. However, two big question marks in Asia are the People’s Republic 
of China and North Vietnam. For the Union to act as a true mirror of Asian 
opinion Peking’s voice must be heard at IPU meetings. The situation with 
regard to the Parliament at Hanoi has already been referred to. Now that 
North Korea is a member it should prove possible to find a way of bringing 
North Vietnam within the Inter-parliamentary fold. 

In Latin America the situation remains uneven, as it has been for many 
years past. Of course, certain members have been lost through military 
take-overs: Peru and Chile, for example. Nevertheless, quite a number of 
Republics with functioning Parliaments remain outside the Union. It is 
satisfactory to see that Argentina has returned, and that Mexico and 
Colombia have joined. Central America still remains largely unrepresented. 
It would seem that on the Latin American sub-continent there still lies 
possibilities for expansion so as to make the Union more universal in 
character. 

It should not prove impossible, given energy and industry, to bring the 
membership for the Union up to a total of eighty Parliaments within the 
next two or three years. It could then be claimed that the number of 
Member Parliaments had doubled more or less since the Union revived in 
1947 following the ending of the Second World War. This would make a 
most satisfactory argument for the continuing strength, despite difficulties, 
of the parliamentary system. 

The third field in which future development of the Union could lie is 
that laid down in Article 1 of the Statutes, where one of the aims is set out 
as uniting members in common action ... for the firm establishment and 
development of representative institutions. 

Reference has already been made to the technical co-operation 
programme which the Union has launched and which had, for its first 
project, aid and assistance to the Parliament of Cameroon. This is, of 
course, but a first step and, given the necessary staff and outside funds, 
much more can be done along the same lines. One can most probably look 
forward to an open forum organised by the Union at which representatives 
of all Parliaments which feel that they could benefit from expert aid of this 
nature could make known their precise needs so that detailed projects 
could be worked out. 

But it is not only the Parliaments of the developing countries which can 
benefit from comparative parliamentary experience. Most Parliaments 
today are seeking ways of simplifying their procedures, streamlining their 
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administrative practices and making more use of modern technology. The 
methods of adapting Parliaments to the needs of the modern world is now 
in fact the central theme of the symposium being organised by the Union. 
Similarly the Association of Secretaries General of Parliaments also play 
a valuable role in this context. At the Association’s meetings learned clerks 
from most of the Union’s members gather together and exchange ideas and 
experiences on their difference procedures. Their work undoubtedly leads 
to a strengthening of representative institutions and helps to smooth the 
way for parliamentary business. More can surely be done in this field, but 
the Association lacks staff and funds. It would seem that the way is now 
clear for a fresh forward impetus and an expansion of its programme of 
work, 

Finally, what of the Union itself ? Can it be strengthened further ? The 
answer is most certainly in the affirmative. One has only to look at the 
progress made by the European Parliament over the past two years to see 
how a once rather neglected and impotent body has, with leadership, been 
made into a viable representative tool. The Union must also reform its 
procedures so as to achieve more effective influence at the governmental 
level and within the large international organisations. Union resolutions 
must be debated and discussed within member Parliaments so that Govern- 
ments are obliged to consider the view of world inter-parliamentary 
opinion. At the Spring session held in Bucharest in 1974 a new initiative 
was launched to obtain greater implementation by Parliaments of Union 
resolutions. Today to an increasing degree National Parliaments are de- 
bating Union resolutions, either in plenary session or in committee, and 
are taking action of a positive nature on the various recommendations made. 

Successful efforts along these lines have been made before and are 
being made now. They can certainly be pursued and strengthened. The 
Union must once again take its place in the vanguard of international 
public opinion. 
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The London Conference (1975) 
and After 
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During 1975 and 1976 several new developments in the life of the Union 
are worthy of special note. 1975 was generally a year of tension among 
member Groups, leaving scars which were evident at the London Con- 
ference in September 1975. 

The British Capital once again proved an enormous attraction to 
Members of Parliament from all parts of the world - 67 Groups attended 
- and the British Group did all in its power to make members of every 
delegation attending very welcome. But the political atmosphere was at 
times sharp. 

This was in large measure due to a decision taken by the Council at 
its session held in Colombo in April 1975, the first Union meeting to be 
held in Sri Lanka. The decision was to admit the Palestine Liberation 
Organisation, or more precisely its parliamentary arm, the Palestine 
National Council, as Observers at the London conference. This was chal- 
lenged by some National Groups as traversing the rules of the Union, but 
it was carried by a majority of the Council. 

The whole question of Observers being invited to attend, and in some 
instances to participate, at plenary sessions of the Conference or meetings 
of the Council has, over the years, often given rise to difficulties. For 
example, some organisations of a non-parliamentary character have at 
various times made requests to be admitted as Observers and to make 
statements. These requests have more than once led to sharp controversy 
in the Council. 

So in 1975, despite the Council’s decision in Colombo, doubts remain- 
ed. Nevertheless, the Palestine Liberation Organisation delegates were 
present in London and their leader took the floor at a plenary session. The 
United Nations had admitted the Palestine Liberation Organisation as 
Observers in 1974. 

In regulating the rights of Observers the rules of the Conference and 
the Council both provided for the extension of facilities only to ‘representa- 
tives of international organisations’. This provision raised a difficulty for a 
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body such as the Palestine Liberation Organisation which could not be 
described as an international organisation within the generally accepted 
meaning of the term. This difficulty was resolved by a post facto amend- 
ment to the rules at the London Conference which authorised the addition 
of the words ‘representatives of other bodies to which observer status has 
been accorded by the General Assembly of the United Nations may also 
be invited........ as observers’. This change derogates, to a certain 
extent, from the Union’s authority over its own rules and may well have 
implications for the Union’s work in the years ahead. Nevertheless the 
amendment was carried in the Conference by a substantial majority, 508 to 
190 with 78 abstentions. 

Although the Middle East question again aroused argument at the 
London session and led to much detailed work in drafting committees, 
the final amended text of the draft resolution was adopted by 483 to 216 
with 57 abstentions — a fairly substantial margin. It called, among other 
things, for the ‘total withdrawal of Israel from all occupied Arab terri- 
tories’ and an end to Israeli ‘acts of repression and the violation of human 
freedom’ in those territories. Although the wording was strong, by the 
end of the debate there were signs of a certain amount of give and take. 

During the London Conference the President of the Council was Dr 
Gurdial Singh Dhillon, then Speaker of the Lok Sabha (and later a 
Minister in the Indian Government), who had been intimately associated | 
with the 1969 Conference in New Delhi. He and the Union’s Secretary | 
j General had difficult problems to confront in Colombo and London. 

i Since then, however, the political temper of the Organisation would appear 
| to have moderated. | 
i The first signs of this moderation came in a technical meeting held 
j under Union arrangements in Monaco. In a previous chapter reference 
was made to a new enquiry on the control of pollution in the Mediter- 
ranean sea. A specialised group of Members of Parliament from ten 
countries appointed to deal with this problem met at the invitation of the 
Monegasque Group on 23 and 24 October 1975. By putting politics aside 
and concentrating on the technical matters before them the group adopted 
a positive and constructive report recommending, inter alia, parliamentary 
pressure to secure very much wider adherence by States to international 
pollution conventions. The Council later adopted the group’s report and 
authorised the Secretary General to implement its recommendations. 
Continuing work within the parliamentary sphere could well yield valuable | 
results and lead to an immense improvement in the condition of the pol- | 
luted seas and beaches. He 
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The success of this meeting was followed in January 1976 by another 
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venture, the fourth in the series of Inter-Parliamentary symposia held in 
Geneva. These meetings were initiated in 1965 shortly after the Union 
moved to its new headquarters in the grounds of the Parc de Budé near 
the United Nations Palais des Nations. The theme of this fourth sympos- 
ium was: Who legislates in the modern world? As usual there were present, 
apart from Members of Parliament, officials of Parliament, civil servants 
and academics. The symposium was remarkable for the frank exchanges 
across the table on methods of government and legislation. The debate 
crossed all political frontiers with representatives of both East and West 
questioning and answering freely and openly. The Symposium was a 
striking achievement by the Union and a tribute to the organisers, the 
Secretary General and Deputy Secretary General.! 

These exchanges in Monte Carlo and Geneva reflected in their way 
the recommendations for detente and greater flexibility in international 
relations, made at the Helsinki summit meeting held some months pre- 
viously. 

So the year of 1976 opened for the Union in a much more relaxed 
atmosphere. The new spirit of reasonable accommodation was again to be 
in evidence at the Spring session held from 18 to 24 April in Mexico City 
at the invitation of the Mexican Group - the first time that a Union meet- 
ing had taken place in Central America, although an inter-parliamentary 
Conference organised by the Parliaments of Central America was held in 
Guatemala City in 1962. Fifty-eight Groups attended in Mexico City. The 
session led to some positive results. 

An interesting achievement was the institution of formal measures for 
the defence of the rights of Members of Parliament. The Council agreed 
on a new and detailed course of action to be followed whenever Members 
of Parliament ‘are or have been subjected to arbitrary actions during the 
exercise of the mandate entrusted to them by their voters (constituents) 
whether the Parliament is sitting, is in recess, or has been dissolved as a 
result of unconstitutional or extraordinary measures’. To implement the 
procedure adopted the Council agreed that a Special Committee of the 
Union of three to five members should be appointed. Nominations will 
most probably be made at the Madrid Conference in September. This 
Special Committee will begin work in 1977. 

In the past the Union has not shirked its responsibilities regarding the 
rights of Members of Parliament. One has only to recall the arrest of 
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1 A record of this Symposium has been published by the Union’s International 
Centre for Parliamentary Documentation (1976), Who Legislates in the Modern 
World? 
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German Members in 1933 (see page 45) when strong action was initiated 

by the Swiss Group. In the 1950s the Union took up the case of a jailed 

Iraqi MP, a former member of the Union’s Executive Committee. More 

recently efforts have been made on behalf of imprisoned Greek and Chilean | 
Members of Parliament. 

All these earlier initiatives were of an ad hoc nature. Thus the formal 
establishment of a permanent Union Committee reporting directly to the 
Council on the rights of Members of Parliament is a new and welcome 
departure. It is also directly in line with Article 1 of the Union’s Statutes, 
which refers to ‘the development of representative institutions’. 

Closely related to that action were two other resolutions adopted by 
the Council at its Mexico session relating to the unconstitutional overthrow 
of Parliaments. The first expressed grave concern at the elimination of 
parliamentary life in certain countries, particularly in Latin America; 
and the second pressed for the release of imprisoned Members of the 
Chilean Parliament - a matter which has exercised the Union over the past 
three years. 

Another matter, taken up by the Union’s Political Committee in 
Mexico City, was the regulation of the trade in conventional weapons. 
This is the first time since 1935 that a precise text on the arms trade has 
been adopted by a Union committee for submission to a Plenary Con- 
ference. In that year, at the Brussels Conference the Union proclaimed 
‘the necessity of a system of national and international control over the 
traffic in arms and over war industries’. 

In the United Nations no resolution on the arms trade has ever been 
accepted. Thus the draft resolution approved by the Political Committee 
of the Union on this problem which will be brought before the Madrid 
Conference contains two paragraphs which, if adopted, might lead to action 
within the United Nations. They read as follows: 


To promote, in the competent international organisations, agreements laying 
down concrete international regulations for the arms trade; 


To study, with the assistance of the United Nations, possibilities of publish- 
ing information and statistical data concerning the evolution of arms production 
and trade in order to build confidence among nations. 


Yet another example of the new and more moderate climate of feeling 
within the Union came in the Council’s unanimous adoption, for the i| 
approval of the Conference of a set of restructured and, in the opinion of 1 
many, improved Statutes. Much work had gone into the drafting of these | 
‘new’ Statutes, and to achieve a unanimous decision in the Council con- 
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cessions were made in the final stages of the discussion by both East and 
West. It is to be hoped that the new texts will meet with the approval of 
the Plenary Conference of 1976. If so it will be a decision of some historic 
importance as the last time that ‘new’ Statutes were adopted by the organis- 
ation was in those far-off days following the first world war at the Vienna 
Conference of 1922. 

Finally, mention should be made of a modest new initiative which is 
also linked to the development of representative institutions. This is a 
joint Inter-Parliamentary Union/United Nations project designed to im- 
prove the information given to Members of Parliament on the work and 
activities of the United Nations and its Specialised Agencies. It is probably 
true to say that the majority of MPs in Parliaments throughout the world 
have little idea of the work being carried out within the United Nations 
family of organisations, and what is perhaps more important, no real under- 
standing of the long-term projects and aims which have changed con- 
siderably over the past ten to fifteen years. This state of affairs is not 
surprising when one considers the vast amount of legislative business which 
' faces a modern Parliament at every session. 

Nevertheless the Union’s project is praiseworthy, since the more Mem- 
bers understand and appreciate the work of these international organisa- 
tions, the more co-operation and interaction there will be. The Report 
resulting from the inquiry now being undertaken will be sent at the begin- 
ning of 1977 to the Parliaments of all Member States of the United 
Nations. 
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The Story of the Inter-Parliamentary Conferences 


HOW, WHEN, WHERE AND BY WHOM THEY WERE ORIGINATED 


THREE years ago, almost immediately after the Conference at The Hague, 
M. Passy addressed the following to Mr Cremer: 

‘My dear Friend, —- I do not remember if you were at the banquet in 

Scheveningue; if you were, I have nothing to tell you; if not, I hope you 
have heard of Dr Dohrn’s toast directed to me as the Father of the Con- 
ference, and of my answer that I was only a second father, and that you 
were the first one.’ 
Although the statement of M. Passy was publicly made, and printed in the 
Arbitrator, yet one of the members of the Buda-Pesth Conference, who was 
present at the Scheveningue banquet, and heard M. Passy’s disclaimer, 
referred in his speech at the Conference to M. Passy as ‘the grand founder 
of the Inter-Parliamentary Conference.’ Upon the authority of that member 
the statement was repeated at the Banquet, and afterwards published in the 
Hungarian and Austrian Press. As the statement is untrue, we give below 
the simple facts, by which it will be seen that the Inter-Parliamentary 
Conference movement grew out of our efforts to promote a Treaty of 
Arbitration between this country and America. 

It will be remembered that the first memorial in favour of a Treaty was 
signed by 234 MP’s, and presented to President Cleveland and Congress on 
31 October 1887. That memorial was prepared, and every one of the 
signatures obtained by Mr Cremer after personal interviews with the 
signatories. Both at home and abroad the memorial and its presentation 
excited considerable public attention, not only on account of the object 
aimed at, but because there was said to be no precedent for the members of 
one Parliament memorialising the members of another. 

When in the States, Mr Cremer ascertained, from conversation with 


1 The Arbitrator, Dec/Jan 1896/7 
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many public men, that a proposal for the conclusion of an Arbitration 
Treaty between France and the United States would be cordially welcomed, 
and a few months after his return to London the Council of the League 
authorised him to visit Paris to ascertain if anything could be done to 
expedite the movement, which had already been inaugurated there by a 
number of deputies, who, stimulated by the action of the British members, 
had prepared a memorial to their Government urging that an effort should 
be made to promote a Franco-American Treaty of Arbitration. The exact 
terms of that memorial, or the names of the signatories, we do not remember 
having seen, but it was reported to have been signed by upwards of a 
hundred senators and deputies. 

Mr Cremer reached Paris on 19 July, and attended two or three small 
meetings of deputies. At one of these meetings it was stated that M. Goblet, 
the Minister for Foreign Affairs, would be glad to know what had been 
done by the British deputation to America, and the real object of the 
memorial which they presented to Congress. Accordingly an interview was 
arranged with M. Goblet at the Foreign Office on 25 July. 

The deputation consisted of M. Passy, M. Sabatier, M. Lyonais, M. 
Jules Gaillard, M. Montant, M. Lalande, M. Yves Guyot, M. Barodet, 
M. Jules Siegfried, M. Ferdinand Faure, and M. C. Gaillard. The inter- 
view lasted nearly an hour and a half. Mr Cremer explained at length the 
object which the British members had in view, presented the Minister with 
a copy of the memorial and the names of the 234 members who had signed 
it; he further recounted the visit of the deputation to America, how cordially 
they had been received, and that they had found a strong feeling there in 
favour of a Treaty of Arbitration with France. 

Several questions were asked Mr Cremer by the Minister, and other 
members of the deputation followed, urging that an effort should be made 
to conclude a Treaty of Arbitration between France and the United States. 
In reply M. Goblet expressed himself in friendly sympathetic terms, but 
without committing himself to any definite promise. 

The deputation was, however, satisfied that the interview had not been 
in vain, and at a subsequent meeting Mr Cremer seized the opportunity to 
express a hope that the nations of Europe would ultimately conclude 
Treaties of Arbitration with each other, and that, although the time might 
be somewhat distant, a beginning should be made; that it would be an 
excellent thing to get members of the French and English Parliaments to 
meet and confer upon the subject; he considered the moment opportune 
for commencing such a movement, and suggested that they should begin 
it at once. He believed that he could induce a number of British members to 
support it. 
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The idea was caught up by the deputies present, and it was forthwith 
agreed that an effort should be made to hold a meeting of British and 
French members in the autumn of that year. It was further agreed that the 
convening of the meeting should be left with Mr Cremer and M. Passy. 

The effort was made, and on 31 October following a preliminary 
meeting of some forty French and British members was held at the Grand 
Hotel, Paris. Upwards of 100 others replied to the invitation, most of them 
expressing their cordial sympathy with the object. M. Passy was elected 
president, and Mr Cremer and Sir George Campbell vice-presidents. One 
of the resolutions agreed to was that a Conference should be held in Paris 
in the following year -1889-—and that members of other Parliaments 
should be invited. 

That Conference was held at the Hotel Continental, under the 
presidency of M. Jules Simon; upwards of 100 members were present, and 
among other things it was resolved that the Conferences should be con- 
tinued annually in the capitals of Europe. The Conferences have been 
continued, and are now living active institutions, gathering strength and 
importance year by year. Such is the brief story of how, when, where, and 
by whom the Inter-Parliamentary Conferences were originated. 

To the International Arbitration League, which carefully nursed the 
infant at its birth, and by a considerable expenditure of labour and money 
saved it from a premature end, and brought it to maturity, the result is 
extremely gratifying.! 

We believe that the expenses of the preliminary meeting in Paris and 
the déjeuner were mainly, if not wholly, defrayed by M. Passy; but the 
expenses of the first Conference were defrayed by our League, and had it 





1 Probably very few who attend the Inter-Parliamentary Conferences are aware 
that years ago, when the International Arbitration League was known as the 
Workmen’s Peace Association, the Secretary, Mr. Cremer, organised in Paris 
conferences and great demonstrations of working-men in favour of arbitration. 
The first was held under very difficult and dangerous circumstances in the 
‘Co-operative Hall, Rue d’Arras,’ in 1875, when the siege laws were still in force, 
and public meetings were illegal. The second, in 1878, in the ‘Theatre du 
Chateau d’Eau,’ which was so crowded that hundreds were unable to get in. The 
third in the ‘Tivoli Vauxhall,’ in 1885, nearly 5000 persons being present. The 
first (the conference) was presided over by M. Auguste Desmoulin. At the second 
Victor Hugo promised to preside, but, being too unwell to do so, his place was 
taken by Senator Tolain. At the third Deputy Henri Marat presided. Other 
meetings were also held, but the above mentioned were the most notable. In the 
organisation of these meetings Mr. Cremer was greatly assisted by a small but 
devoted band of men most of whom are now, alas, in their graves. Several 
addresses and appeals to the working-men of France, signed by hundreds of 
representative working-men in England, were also printed and circulated in the 
French language all over that country. 
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not been for the promptitude and energy of Mr Cremer, the first Con- 
ference would probably have been the last, as the place in which the 
Conference was announced to meet was utterly unfitted for the purpose. 
No member would have remained in the room where there was only bare 
wooden forms for seats - which were none too clean - and where the noise 
from the traffic in the adjoining streets was so great that it was almost 
impossible to hear anyone speak. That was the experience of members of 
the Peace Congress, who had just held their meeting in the room. 

To expect Members of Parliament to remain in such a barn-like place 
was absurd, and although Mr Cremer was told that there was no other 
room to be had in Paris he determined to try, and in less than two hours 
engaged a splendid and quiet room at the Continental Hotel, issued notices 
of the change to the members of the French and British Parliaments, and 
made arrangements to notify members of other Parliaments who had 
promised to attend. All this, entailing an enormous amount of labour and 
expense, was done a few days before the Conference, and but for the hearty 
co-operation and invaluable assistance of M. Ferrari of the Revue Bleue, 
would have been impossible. Mr Hodgson Pratt also rendered signal 
service by sitting up with Mr Cremer nearly all night, translating the 
resolutions and programme of the Conference. It was a trying time, and an 
expensive process for our League, who paid for the hall, printing the 
notices and programmes, postage, telegrams, &c., but it’saved the Con- 
ference from being a fiasco. 

To describe M. Passy as the doyen of the Peace movement in Europe 
would be feeble praise. No one more than ourselves admires his high 
character and appreciates the services he has rendered the cause by his 
eloquent speaking and writings. When in the Chamber of Deputies, he 
was not wanting in the courage of his convictions, and sometimes was 
almost alone in denouncing the wrong and upholding the right. His 
reputation is too great to need bolstering up by statements which, as an 
honourable man, he long ago disclaimed. In what we have written we trust 
that nothing has been said to reflect even a shadow upon our venerable 
coadjutor. For us the incident is ended, and if we have not silenced those 
who appear resolved, that neither the League, or one of the common 
people shall receive the credit which belongs to them, we have at least 
exposed the baselessness of their assertions. 
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Plenary Conferences and Council/Committee Sessions held 1889-1976 


Plenary Conferences marked chronologically in roman type and 
Council/Committee sessions chronologically in italic type 


ABIDJAN (Ivory Coast) 1973 

ATHENS (Greece) 1960 

BANGKOK (Thailand) 1956 

BaSLe (Switzerland) 1922 192} 1924 

BELGRADE (Yugoslavia) 1963 

BERLIN (Germany)! 1908 1928 

BERNE (Switzerland) 1892 19247 1952 

BRASILIA (Brazil) 1962 

BRUSSELS (Belgium) 1895 1897 1905 I9I10 1935 1961 18933 18983 
18993 1900 I90I 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 I9I0 
I9I2 191} 1914 | 

BUCHAREST (Rumania) 1931 1974 

BupaPEst (Hungary) 1896 1936 

Cairo (United Arab Republic) 1947 

CANBERRA (Australia) 1966 

CaRACAS (Venezuela) 1977 

CoLomso (Sri Lanka) 1975 

COPENHAGEN (Denmark) 1923 1964 1946 

Dakar (Senegal) 1968 

DvBLIN (Ireland) 1950 1965 

DUBROVNIK (Yugoslavia) 1956 

GENEVA (Switzerland) 1912 19242 1932 I9rI 1919 192I 1926 1927 
1929 1930 1931 1933 1934 1935 1945 1958 1961 1967 1973 

HELSINKI (Finland) 1955 

IsTANBUL (Turkey) 1934 I951 
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LAUSANNE (Switzerland) 1963 

Lima (Peru) 1968 

LonpDonN (England) 1890 1906 1930 1957 1975 
LUCERNE (Switzerland) 1963 

LuGano (Switzerland) 1940 

Maprip (Spain) 1933 1976 

Mexico CITY 1976 

Monaco (Monaco) 1950 1951 1953 1954 1970 

New DELHI (India) 1970 

New York (USA) 1925 (Council only) 

NIcE (France) 1936 1938 1939 1948 1949 1952 1957 1959 
Os_o (Christiania) (Norway) 1899 1939 

Ottawa (Canada) 19252 1965 

PaLMA (Spain) 1967 

Paris (France) 1889 1900 1927 1937 I97I I9II 1925 
PRAGUE (Czechoslovakia) 1928 

RIO DE JANEIRO (Brazil) 1958 

RoME (Italy) 1891 1948 1972 1937 1955 1962 

St Louis (USA) 1904 

ST Moritz (Switzerland) 1946 (Committees only) 
STOCKHOLM (Sweden) 1921 1949 

TEHERAN (Iran) 1966 

THE Haaue (Netherlands) 1894 1913 1938 1970 1920 
Tokyo (Japan) 1960 1974 

VIENNA (Austria) 1903 1922 1954 1969 

Warsaw (Poland) 1959 

WASHINGTON (USA) 19252 1953 

YAOUNDE (Cameroon) 1972 


1 Pre-1939 Germany 

2 Two-city Conferences 

3 Meetings of the Inter-Parliamentary Bureau when that body constituted the 
executive organ of the Inter-Parliamentary Conference 


AUTHOR’S NOTE Some conclusions may be drawn from the above. Apart 
from the two Parliaments of France and Britain, without whose collabora- 
tion in the latter part of the nineteenth century the IPU might not exist 
today, it is of interest to remark the major role played in the IPU’s history 
of meetings by two smaller European countries, Belgium and Switzerland. 
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